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Significant 


Human Nature 
Unchanged and Unchanging 


NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 


in annual report of the Division of 
Intercourse and Education, Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace 


{True insight is always prophetic.—Eb. } 

It is astonishing in how many ways 
human nature reveals itself as unchanged 
and unchanging across the centuries and 
under circumstances which differ as 
widely as can be imagined. Let the ob- 
server of the world today turn back to 
Thucydides and read his classie descrip- 
tion of the dissolution and collapse of all 
moral standards in time of war and revolu- 
tion. His analysis of the effects and ac- 
companiments of the Peloponnesian War 
some twenty-three centuries ago is lit- 
erally descriptive of what is going on in 
the world today. These are the words of 
Thucydides : 

In peace and prosperity both states and 
individuals are actuated by higher mo- 
tives, because they do not fall under the 
dominion of imperious necessities; but 
war, which takes away the comfortable 
provision of daily life, is a hard master 
and tends to assimilate men’s characters 
to their conditions. . . . The cause of all 
these evils was the love of power, originat- 
ing in avarice and ambition, and the 
party spirit which is engendered by them 
when men are fairly embarked in a con- 
test. . . . Striving in every way to over- 
come each other, they committed the most 
monstrous crimes. And the citizens 
who were of neither party fell a prey to 
both; either they were disliked because 
they held aloof, or men were jealous of 
their surviving. ... An attitude of per- 
fidious antagonism everywhere prevailed; 
for there was no word binding enough, 
nor oath terrible enough, to reconcile 
enemies, Hach man was strong only in the 
conviction that nothing was secure; he 
must look to his own safety, and could 
not afford to trust others. Inferior in- 
tellects generally succeeded best ... when 
men are retaliating upon others, they are 
reckless of the future, and do not hesitate 
to annul those common laws of human- 
ity to which every individual trusts for 
his own hope of deliverance should he 
ever be overtaken by calamity ; they forget 
that in their own hour of need they will 
look for them in vain. 


Church Life 
In the Mountains 


JOHN OWEN Gross 
in The Christian Advocate 

From what has been said of the leader- 
ship now directing our churches, one may 
form a fair estimate of the chureh life 
of the mountains. A study of fifty-three 
school districts in one mountain county 
shows that seven and five tenths per cent 
had church services each week, that forty- 
one and five tenths per cent had church 
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Sentiments 


and that nine and 
four tenths per church sery- 
ices every two or three months. This 
indicates that forty-one and five tenths 
per cent of the school districts are without 
church services of any kind or frequency. 
In a study of a group of counties it was 
found that approximately forty-five per 
cent of the children enrolled in the public 
schools wére enrolled in the Sunday 
schools, leaving fifty-five per cent of the 
children not enrolled in Sunday school. 
Three hundred thirteen of these had 
never attended any kind of Sunday school. 

The need of active church work is re- 
flected in the figures from the church 
membership census made by the Govern- 
ment. This shows the per cent of un- 
evangelized in thirty-five counties to run 
from fifty to ninety-two per cent. 


month, 
cent had 


services each 


These Are the 
Things I Believe 


ELLEN GLASGOW 
in The Nation 


To begin with my start in life, since 
all of us who are not converts for an ad- 
vantage bring a measure of our belief 
into the world with us, I was born with 
a nonconformist mind at a time when 
being a rebel, even an intellectual one, 
was less exciting and more uncomfortable 
than it is nowadays. By temperament I 
was on the side of the disinherited, a posi- 
tion which is neither commendable nor the 
reverse, but simply a matter of the thick- 
ness of the skin over one’s nerves. The 
world I lived in as a chlid was, in part 
at least, the world of Dickens, and he, 
as Santayana has said, “was a waif him- 
self, and utterly disinherited.” Even now, 
I cannot tell whether I loved Dickens 
because he had compassion for “the de- 
formed, the half-witted, the abandoned, 
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or those impeded or misunderstood by 
virtue of some singular inner consecra- 
tion,” or whether the early influence of 
Dickens made me pity these unhappy 
creatures. 

Since I have no superstition concerning 
an economic structure, I believe that our 
system should be revised by economists 
with an eye for facts, not by prophets 
with the gift of visions. As a general 
theory, leaving the ways and means to 
specialists, I believe that the private 
ownership of wealth should be curbed; 
that our natural resources should not be 
exploited for individual advantage; that 
every man should be assured of an op- 
portunity to earn a living and a fair re- 
turn for his labor; that our means of dis- 
tribution should be readjusted to our 
increasing needs and the hollow cry of 
“overproduction” banished from a world 
in which millions are starving; that the 
two useless extremes of society, the thrift- 
less rich and the thriftless poor, should 
be mercifully eliminated by education or 
eugenics; that human progress cannot be 
weighed in noise and measured by many 
inventions; that the greatest discovery of 
the mind was neither fire nor electricity 
but the power to share in another’s pain; 
that self-pity, the favorite vice of a gen- 
eration too “hard-boiled” for compassion, 
is the softest and most primitive form 
of sentimentality; that art is older, as 
well as younger, than propaganda, and 
less subject, therefore, to the processes of 
change and decay; that freedom in litera- 
ture should mean freedom not for the 
bawdy word alone but for the honest word 
also, freedom not only to be the “tough 
guy” in letters, but freedom even to wear, 
without rebuke, the white flower of a 
blameless speech; that civilization may 
include a chicken in the pot for every 
peasant, but it includes something more; 
that if man were really civilized, any 
system ever invented might usher in the 
millennium; that fear of the end is an 
ignoble delusion; and that, to return to 
Santayana, writing now of the Homeric 
Age, “nothing can be meaner than the 
anxiety to live on, to live on anyhow 
and in any shape.” 


Soaring High 
With Broken Pinions 


Burris JENKINS 

in The Christian 
We used to sing in revival meetings when 
I was a boy a foolish hymn which ran, 
“Phe bird with a broken pinion never 
soared so high again.” We know better 
than that. We know that some birds have 
soared higher than ever after their pin- 
ions have been broken. We don’t know 
how high they might have soared if they 
had never met with accident. But cer- 
tainly they went higher than they had 
ever gone before. What about Augustine 
who, after a wild and riotous youth, 
turned saint? What about Tolstoi, who 
followed exactly the same road? Would 
Shakespeare ever have soared where he 
did without the broken pinion of an un- 
happy home? Where would be our John 


- 


B. Goughs, our General Booths, our John — 


G. Wooleys—birds with a broken pinion 
every one of them! 
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Education, Religion and Culture 


we are ruthlessly striking at the heart of the finer things in American life 


In our endeavor to balance budgets, 


things that he considers most worth- 

while in his nation or his community 

he would be apt to answer—education 
and religion. It is the opportunities which 
our country has afforded for educational 
development, for religious freedom and 
tolerance, which have been the basis of 
our national pride. 

In view of what has happened since the 
bitter winds of the depression have swept 
over our country, one begins to wonder, 
however, if the average American really 
means what he says. The burden of the 
depression fell first, and continues to fall 
the heaviest, on the very social institu- 
tions which are concerned with education, 
religion, and culture. The economies which 
the average individual and which the com- 
munity make first are in these fields. 


[: you ask the average American the 


we 


One wonders if the American people 
realize just what they are doing. In the 
field of education, for example, in the 
State of Massachusetts, which so far has 
withstood the demands for economy better 
than most others, twenty-five of our towns 
and cities have advanced the age of ad- 
mission to schools. Special subjects, 
such as music, drawing, kindergarten, and 
domestic arts, have been lopped off so 
that on September 20 last year 219 such 
teachers were unemployed and the num- 
ber has increased since then. Twenty-two 
of our towns and cities have shortened 
the school year. In 101 towns and cities 
classes have been enlarged so as to make 
the filling of vacancies unnecessary and 
thus abolishing almost 400 positions. Sal- 
aries have been reduced in seventy-two 
towns and cities anywhere from twenty 
per cent down, and in addition compulsory 
contributions have been exacted of teach- 
ers in ninety-seven towns and cities. In 
almost 200 of the towns and cities of the 
State the expenditures for textbooks, sup- 
plies, and repairs have been reduced, and 
in the state as a whole the education 
budget for the year 1932 was $4,000,000 
less than in the previous year. 

We still go on with the building and 
hard-surfacing of our roads, although a 
delay of a year or two in the laying out 
of a road or the hard-surfacing of it does 
ho permanent harm to the community. 
\ But, as William T. Foster, one of this 
country’s eminent economists recently 
said, “A child is ten years old but once.” 
If we do not give our children while they 
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are young adequate opportunities for 
education along all lines, we shall never 
have the opportunity again. 

What we are doing in Massachusetts, 
and what every state in the Union is doing, 
is to put the heaviest burden of the de- 
pression on the shoulders of our chil- 
dren. Jesus is quoted in the New Testa- 
ment as saying that “Whoever causeth a 
little child to offend, it were better for 
him that a millstone were cast about his 
neck and he were thrown into the bottom 
of the sea,” and yet under the edict of 
economy we in America are putting our 
children under the handicap of an in- 
adequate education and loading on their 
helpless shoulders the result of our adult 
stupidity. 

Scientists tell us that they can tell 
from the rings on the trees whether or 
not the years in which the tree developed 
were years of drought or of plentiful rain- 
fall. The children who are in our schools 
at the present time will be marked for 
the rest of their lives just as the tree is 
marked. Their mental and moral growth 
will be stunted forever. Can one imagine 
a more utterly stupid and criminal policy 
than we in America are pursuing today 
in this field of education? We are creat- 
ing wounds which will never be healed 
and laying up for the future troubles the 
extent of which we shall never live to see. 


ws 


While we hear less of what the de- 
pression has done to the churches, they are 
suffering in exactly the same way as are 
the schools. Since their sustenance does 
not come out of taxes, it is probably true 
that “economies” are not made in quite as 
blind a way as those which are under- 
taken in the school system. At the same 
time, despite our prosperity boast that 
religion is the bulwark of our country, 
the church has been one of the first and 
most severe sufferers in the depression. 

Religion is looked on as luxury just 
as education is esteemed a luxury by most 
of our people, their protestations to the 
contrary notwithstanding, and as soon as 
the boom years ended thousands of Ameri- 
cans made their first cut in their con- 
tribution to their church. The result, as 
the years of the depression have rolled 
on, has been lamentable. Church after 
church has been unable to continue serv- 
ices and has finally closed its doors. 

National religious agencies have seen 
their income from contributions reduced 


almost to a vanishing point, and they 
have been obliged to restrict their mis- 
sionary efforts and their educational ef- 
forts to an alarming degree. The vast 
majority of churches, of course, have not 
been obliged to close, but even those kept 
open have found their income so reduced 
that their service to their people and to 
the community is far less than it should be. 


ws 


At the very time when people need the 
inspiration and courage that comes from 
a strong and. virile religious leadership, 
that very leadership is crippled. Just as 
in education, we are here striking at the 
heart of the finer things in American life. 
The vast majority of churches have been 
obliged to limit their activities in the 
field of religious education, to reduce 
frequently to a vanishing point the serv- 
ice of music and art which has enriched 
their worship, and, even more important, 
they have cut their minister’s salary in 
such a way that in order to live at all, 
many ministers have been obliged to run 
into debt or, at the very least, to face the 
future with no sense of security. It is 
rather difficult to expect a message of 
assurance and hope Sunday after Sun- 
day from men who see no security and 
little hope for themselves and their fam- 
ilies. 

Salaries have been reduced in our own 
Unitarian churches at a rather alarming 
rate. In one instance the reduction was 
sixty per cent. This is exceptional, but 
ten, fifteen, twenty, twenty-five and forty 
per cent reductions even are not uncom- 
mon. If these reductions, as in the case 
of commercial salary reductions, had been 
from the peak salaries that were paid 
in business in the boom years, this would 
not have been so alarming, but ministers’ 
salaries, even more than teachers’, were 
never high and they did not share equi- 
tably with increases during prosperity; in 
fact, even during prosperity the vast ma- 
jority of ministers with the high prices 
then extant had a hard enough time to 
make both ends meet, and with their sal- 
aries reduced for many of them it is 
utterly impossible. 

The closing of many churches, too, has 
brought about absolute unemployment in 
the ministerial profession. Fortunately for 
Unitarians, both our number of churches 
and ministers is not large and we have 
not suffered in the same degree as some 
others. But in some of the larger church 
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organizations there are hundreds and 
thousands of capable ministers without 
parishes and with no means of support. 

What is going to be the effect of this 
situation on young men who are looking 
forward to entering the ministry as a 
career? Here is a result of the depression, 
which, like our restriction of education, 
can never be overcome. 

So far as the national religious or- 
ganizations are concerned there can be 
little, if any, missionary effort. New 
churches, which are more needed now 
than at any other time in our recent his- 
tory, cannot be organized, as there are 
no funds to carry them over the period 
of infancy. Badly needed statements of 
religious positions in the way of pub- 
lications cannot be printed as there is 
no money to do it. Interdenominational 
enterprises, particularly church federa- 
tions, are suffering even more than de- 
nominational groups, as each denomina- 
tion needs for its own work every cent 
which it can secure. The growth in inter- 
denominational activity was one of the 
encouraging signs of the last quarter 
century in the American scene, and the 
very existence of such activity is today 
threatened. Conferences and conventions, 
more needed than ever before to encourage 
and stimulate the local churches, must be 
given up because of lack of funds. 

What is true of the churches and schools 
is equally true of other community enter- 
prises, All the character-building organi- 
zations in the community are handicapped 
through a lack of funds at the very time 
when their service is the most needed. 
Cultural activities, such as music and the 
arts, are looked on as luxuries and they, 
in turn, suffer at the very time when they 
could be absolutely of the most use to the 
people. Both public appropriations and 
private gifts to such activities are reduced 
to a minimum or entirely eliminated, and 
and as a result the stimulation and help 
which come from the finer things of civili- 
zation are not available. 

“Man shall not live by bread alone.’ And 
yet we have conducted our affairs in the 
last few years as though this statement 
were absolutely untrue. Despite the fact 
that there are millions available in this 
country, we have decreed that the burden 
of the depression shall fall hardest on 
those very social institutions which in our 
saner moments we have decided were 
absolutely the most important. Education, 
the chureh, the cultural and character- 
building institutions of our communities 
were the first to be hit and have carried 
the heaviest burden. We must reduce taxa- 
tion, So we are told, we must free money 
for business enterprises, all at. the ex- 
pense of our children and the future. One 
hesitates to think of the future if this 
policy is to be continued. 

We shall undoubtedly recover from the 
present depression. We shall once more 
vigorously applaud, as we have in the 
past, the statement that the finest things 
in American life are the opportunity for 
education, the development of a free and 
inspiring religion, and the appreciation 
of the arts and literature, but the effect 
of our present policy will continue for 
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many years to come. Just as the shortened 
rings on the trees show the years of 
drought, so the generation that is coming 
on the stage will show its lack of the best 
type of education, its woeful need of reli- 
gion, and its want of culture. 

Is there anything we can do about it, 
or are we simply to follow what one 
philosopher has called the strongest human 
instinct, that of doing nothing? Speaking 
for myself, I believe that there is some- 
thing that we can do about it. In the first 
place, many of us have reduced our con- 
tributions to these elements of our life 
which are most important without realiz- 
ing how serious the effects are going to 
be. We should re-examine our own situa- 
tion and see if we need to jeopardize the 
future by our lack of sacrifice in the 
present. In the second place, and this is 
perhaps most important of all in relation 
to schools and community enterprises, we 
should seriously challenge the very popu- 
lar contention at the present day that 
taxes should be reduced at the expense of 
our children. Scarcely a town meeting has 
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been held in this part of the country in 
the last year without vicious attacks on 
the appropriations for schools and other 
character-building agencies. 

It would seem to me that it is the 
bounden task of liberals, no matter 
whether it means an extra burden or not, 
to examine meticulously the source of 
these demands and the validity of the 
contentions that are made. If our ex- 
amination reveals the fact, as I am cer- 
tain it will, that such policies are placing 
the burden for our sins on the shoulders 
of our children, then we should resolutely 
refuse to reduce our expenditures for these 
most worthwhile of any community efforts. 
After all, the most precious possession 
which America has—more valuable than 
stocks and bonds, factories, or banks—is 
and always will be her children. It is on 
them that the burden of the depression 
is falling the hardest. No matter what we 
do, their burden is bound to be heavy, 
but we should not consciously and de- 
liberately increase that burden by refus- 
ing them the opportunities of development. 


Child Welfare in the Depression 


We may reach new heights of social well-being and spiritual culture 
L. O. HARTMAN 


In the preceding article we have 
seen the tragedy of allowing the de- 
pression to cripple educational, reli- 
gious and social work. Here is a@ case 
in point. The remarkable advance in 
child welfare described in Dr. Hart- 
man's article is now in dire straits. 
The Child Welfare League of America 
says in a preliminary report just is- 
sued, covering the work of 150 mem- 
ber agencies, that of eighty-six 
agencies reporting to date, approwi- 
mately fifty per cent have had to turn 
away children in need of care, and a 
number have had to close their doors 
against new applicants. 


T is highly significant and most en- 
I couraging that in the midst of the fi- 

nancial depression there should be 
such a growing interest in child welfare 
throughout the country. A most unusual 
attendance and great enthusiasm marked 
the sixth New England Regional Confer- 
ence of the Child Welfare League of 
America in cooperation with the Boston 
Parents’ Council, held at the Twentieth 
Century Club, Boston, Mass., on Tuesday 
and Wednesday, April 12 and 13. 

On the elaborate program covering the 
two days were leaders and specialists in 
this type of work from all over the 
country. Most of the time during the two 
days was devoted to conferences on spe- 
cial themes and discussions by various 
experts. At the morning session on 
Wednesday two searching addresses were 
delivered, one on “How Best Can I Serve 
Thee, My Child?” by Dr. Henry W. Thurs- 
ton of the New York School of Social Work, 
and another on “Interpreting for Social 
Work the Report of ex-President Hoover’s 
Research Committee on Social Trends” 


by Shelby M. Harrison, general director 
of the Russell Sage Foundation, New 
York City. . 

The supper meeting on Wednesday like- 
wise was devoted to formal addresses, one 
on “The League and What We Owe It” 
by Cheney C. Jones, superintendent of the 
New England Home for Little Wanderers, 
Boston; and another on “A Goal for Social 
Work in a Changing Industrial and Social 
Order” by Frank J. Bruno, Washington 
University, St. Louis, Mo., president of 
the National Conference of Social Work. 

Dr. Thurston, speaking at the morning 
session, said, among other things: 


“Our pedagogical ray of hope for the 


world lies in the fact that this conscious- 
ness of kind with the other members of 
all the separate functioning groups that 
make up the world of any individual can, 
by taking thought, actually be progres- 
sively developed in the individual from 
infancy to old age. On these two great 
facts—first, actual membership of the 
child in a great number of different func- 
tioning groups that taken together in- 
clude his whole world; and second, the 
tendency of the individual to play a real 
team game with the members of every 
group with whom he has a vivid con- 
sciousness of kinship—a pedagogy can be 
founded that will help to change the 
world. 

“Such a pedagogy will not usurp the 
place of a religion that teaches us to love 
our neighbors as ourselves, but it can 
do much to help us as individuals to see 
who our neighbors are and to feel such 
a kinship with them that it will be easier 
for us to love them. To be more specific, 
let me call your attention to the Tenth 
Year Book of the Department of Super- 
intendence of the National Educational 
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‘has been alive with changes, 


Association of the United States, published 
in 1932. It is entitled Character Educa- 
tion. After presenting and discussing six- 
teen other objectives of character educa- 
tion, it presents one which in the opinion 
of the authors, sums up all their partial 
objectives in one, as follows: “The good 
act is one which creates aS many and as 
worthy satisfactions as possible for as 
many persons as possible over as long a 
time as possible. The rule holds for every 
race and nation, every age of man. 
Whether child of three, maid of twenty, 
or sage of sixty, the good character is 
one who continuously acts in such a way 
that from his actions flow the results 
which enrich the living of all those who 
are affected, over as long a time as the 
influence of his actions may persist.” 

Most interesting, also, was Mr. Harri- 
son’s interpretation of the report on so- 
cial trends. He said, in part: 

“The nation during the last few decades 
changes 
which affect different parts of our whole 
social organism at different times and at 
different rates of speed.’ Quoting from 
the report, he said, ‘‘These unequal rates 
of change in industry and trade, in gov- 
ernment, in education, in science and reli- 
gion, make zones of danger and points of 
tension. They create social problems of 
the first order.- 

“Our capacity to produce goods changes 
faster than our capacity to purchase; em- 
ployment does not keep pace with im- 
provement in the machinery of produc- 
tion; interoceanic communication changes 
more quickly than the reorganization of 
international relations; the factory takes 
occupations away from the home before 
the home can adjust itself to the new 
conditions.” 

Mr. Harrison concluded his address by 
referring to a number of hopeful aspects 
of our present complicated and confusing 
times. “Abundant natural resources are 
ours,” he said; ‘“‘we have learned the pro- 
ductive value of natural and physical re- 
search; a great wealth of productive in- 
struments and economic goods is in our 
hands ; we possess unsurpassed organizing 
and managing ability in business and in- 
dustry; a splendid army of skilled and 
efficient workers have been trained up; 
personal energy and a spirit of public 
service throb through the land. These 
great handmaids to civilization may be 
relied upon to perform their particular 
parts. If in addition we may firmly take 
the next great steps in providing needed 
scientific information on social needs, in 
inventing and energetically applying prac- 
tical instrumentalities for meeting these 
needs, and above all if we may keep the 
permanent goal of the common welfare 
steadfastly in view, it would seem to me, 
at least, that we may not only expect 
to remove the social ills that beset the 
way but also reach new heights of social 
well-being and spiritual culture—tran- 
scending our fondest dreams—and that 


we may look forward with interest and 


enthusiasm to the consequent adventure.” 
At the supper meeting Bishop William 
Lawrence was the presiding officer. The 


first speaker, Mr. Jones, stressed greatly 
the importance of careful reflection upon 
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experience in all social service undertak- 
ings, and pointed out how very dangerous 
it is to undertake new experiments -and 
movements for betterment before leaders 
have carefully digested the facts in any 
given situation. 

For the greater part of an hour Pro- 
fessor Bruno held the closest attention 
of his hearers. He warned them that so 
much attention in recent years has been 
given to process that social workers are 
in great danger of losing sight of their 
ultimate goals. A wonderful technique has 
been developed in the field of social serv- 
ice, comparable to the best in all the other 
professions, but our vision is somewhat 
foreshortened by the process of our work 
so that we are in constant peril of losing 
sight of the goal. “The profession to which 
we have given ourselves must not be 
judged solely by its technique. There is 
great need for perspective. It is incum- 
bent upon us to see the particular task 
in terms of the general principle and the 
historic background in which it is set. 
This is the test.” 

The speaker then began to dwell upon 
the ever-enlarging proportions of the task, 
and declared that it had almost gone into 
the fourth dimension. He then addressed 
himself to the very practical problem of 
financing social work, and showed how 
more and more this problem is becoming 
mixed up with politics. In the future this 
is likely to mean the necessity of dis- 
covering a least common denominator of 
idealism. The call of the hour, then, is 
for a new type of leadership which shall 
literally be “wise as a serpent.’’ 

That thus far we have had so little 
misuse of money in social service is a 
source of great gratification and congratu- 
lation. 

“Another problem we confront is the 
necessity of convincing the nation that 
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social service work does not consist solely 
in providing bread and saving people 
from actual physical torture. This is only 
a part of its object.” By means of a num- 
ber of illustrations, Professor Bruno pic- 
tured the terrible demands of charity or- 
ganizations that people in need strip them- 
selves of every physical possession before 
they are considered eligible for relief. 
“True social work has never insisted upon 
such a procedure, and a method of this 
sort contributes toward the pauperizing 
of the nation,’ he pointed out. 

Turning to the relation between the 
city and the rural regions, the speaker 
declared that the city skims off the earn- 
ings of farm, forest, mine, and sea; it 
becomes a kind of repository and a kind 
of exploiter of the workers in the less 
congested regions. The responsibility for 
the care of the itinerant laborer rests 
squarely upon the cities. “We must some- 
how contrive a method of handling the 
problem of itinerant labor. It will have 
to be worked out in terms of national 
planning.” 

Professor Bruno declared in the course 
of his remarks that no. group has been 
hit harder by the depression than the 
boys and girls just coming out of high 
school. Not more than one-half of these 
grade and high-school students now have 
employment, and the same thing can be 
said of the colleges and universities. 

The speaker closed with a strong plea 
that something be done to preserve the 
optimism of youth and give it opportunity 
for development in these days of storm 
and stress. 

The Conference closed on Thursday 
afternoon after an address by Dr. C. C. 
Carstens, executive director of the Child 
Welfare League of America, on “Recent 
Development in the Field of Children’s 
Work.” 


th rlavea:)|ob’’ 


GEORGE LAWRENCE PARKER 


HAVE a job in this depression. My job 
I is to keep faith in human nature; to 

let no bad report of my fellow men 
undermine my confidence in their ulti- 
mate wish to live well and to do well. 

My job is to keep my faith in govern- 
ment; to understand that government is 
the most difficult task, yet men can never 
do without it; to watch all changes with- 
out despair and see hope behind them all; 
to contribute my share toward a public 
opinion that shall seek the best and bring 
the best out of the possible worst. 

My job is to keep faith, faith with my- 
self; to know that my individual life 
counts for a great deal; that if’ I yield 
to final weakness or discouragement I 
increase the sum total of man’s threat- 
ened failure; to hold fast to every idea 
of truth and goodness that I have ever 
honestly believed in, knowing that if ever 
true they are true now. 

My job is to keep faith with facts; to 
acknowledge that my relation and the 
world’s relation to money is as much of a 
fact as my relation to my nerves; to be 
ready for any new system of man’s ex- 


change of goods and values but regard 
any such exchange as a sacred matter; 
to see that the greatest injustice of all 
is to cruelly disregard the means of liv- 
ing and carelessly treat the financial real- 
ities of existence. 

My job is to keep faith with my intelli- 
gence; to see clearly all problems that 
come within my vision and to lay aside 
all narrowing prejudice; to gather as 
much as I can of the knowledge that is 
within my reach; to use a _ twentieth- 
century instead of a seventeenth-century 
brain; and above all to leave some prob- 
lems to other people to solve. 

My job is to keep faith with my soul; 
to cultivate an inner sense of peace; to 
use gentleness as the greatest of all 
powers; to seek the realities of life in- 
stead of its baubles; to remember that 
falsehood can never be of any help; to 
look to the far horizons of God instead 
of at the mud of the road; to make of life 
a joy and not a curse; and above all to 
wound no human soul, my own or an- 
other's. 

I have a job! 


“Let everything be done with a view to building.” 
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History Repeats Itself 


HE EVENTS of the past week apparently 

mark the beginning of the end of that strange 

period of isolationism which has believed it 
possible to live securely in a state of withdrawal! 
from the rest of the world. It is remarkable that the 
people of the United States, a people composed en- 
tirely of men and women who either themselves, 
or whose ancestors or parents, came to this coun- 
try from almost every other country in the world, 
should ever have developed the idea that it was 
possible to live in complete isolation from any other 
nation or people. Yet even today there are many 
economists who still advocate that America resist 
the temptation to become involved in foreign trade, 
and it is obvious that many Americans still con- 
tinue to fear any kind of American participation 
in international politics. 

But in these days, events do not wait for the 
assent or the consent of anyone. The logic of events 
no longer awaits the conversion of even a moderate 
proportion of the electorate. Without any doubt 
whatsoever, within a relatively short time, the 
United States will be compelled to enter into the 
closest economic and political cooperation in its his- 
tory with the rest of the bankrupt nations of the 
world. How far this cooperation will be forced to go, 
and what suecess will accompany it, either at home 
or abroad, it is entirely impossible to foresee. But it 
is certain that the success of the new American 
cooperation will be entirely dependent upon the 
willingness of the people to follow to the utmost 
their elected leaders and representatives. 

The last attempt to induce the American people 
to cooperate in the affairs of the world met its de- 
feat when the President and the people failed to 
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agree. And the effect of that disagreement is still 
evident when the opportunity presents itself again. 
This crisis today is far more serious than it was 
then, and the danger of a more complete collapse is 
more imminent than it was fifteen years ago. But 
the conditions have greatly improved, and the 
danger of internal disagreement has been much 
farther removed than it was immediately after the 
war. The present President certainly enjoys the 
confidence of the nation as a whole more thoroughly 
than did the war president. Common suffering has 
broken down the old barriers, and new allegiances 
are in the making. But the requisite, fundamental 
condition for ultimate success has not at all 
changed. It is still exactly as it was then. It rests, 
as it always has rested in this country, on the loyal 
allegiance of the people to the plans and the ideals 
formulated by its leaders. And there is no real 
reason why the people of this nation, a nation com- 
posed of races drawn from the whole world, should 
fear any kind of cooperation with their kith and 
kin, who have remained in their native countries, 
nor is there the slightest reason to believe that the 
present President and his group of advisers have 
not sufficient knowledge and sufficient common 
sense to cooperate fully, to the ultimate advantage 
of all, with the leaders and the economists of the 
rest of the civilized nations. The nation is united 
now as it has rarely been in its history. 

Without the help of the United States, together 
with that of the only other great power which acts 
as international spectator and not as collaborator, 
Russia, in the economic and political rebuilding 
which is about to take place, no solution, not even 
the most temporary, is possible. And there is no 
doubt that the chances of as complete a success as 
the conditions afford are brighter at this moment 
than they have been at any time during the last 
decade and a half. Fortunately, there is now far 
more willingness to listen to and to aid the con- 
structionist, and far less tendency to support the 
obstructionist than was the case in the last acute 
crisis which immediately followed the last war. It 
seems entirely probable that the opportunity to 
work out international salvation will this time be 
seized. 

MILES HANSON, JR. 


Thoreau and April 


he THE CITY of Denver, Colo., is the Thoreau 
Manufacturing Company, makers of “The New 
ira Gold Separator.” Nor should we blame 
Henry’s kin for not manufacturing pencils. After 
all, Henry himself was a gold separator, discover- 
ing the dross of life and preserving for us the gold, 
by the chemistry of his spirit. Material wealth be- 
yond his creature needs was dross for him, and in 
“Walden” he refined his gold for posterity. No 
doubt he possessed too much Yankee common sense 
to suppose that a society of solitaries like himself 
could ever exist, or would be desirable. There 
would not be enough Waldens to go around, any- 


way. And even he presently returned to the village. . 


But he never returned to a scramble for material 
possessions, and had he lived (as he might have 
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done) till this century, he would never have sub- 
seribed to a national creed which, under the dis- 
guise of giving all men comfort, actually too often 
meant focussing the ambitions of all men on ex- 
ternal things. Thoreau we recognize as one of our 
greatest literary figures, but it is curiously a lip 
service we have rendered him. 

The other day I opened the Lakeside Press 
“Walden,” with Ruzicka’s beautiful bright pic- 
tures, and came on a drawing of a bearded man— 
Henry no doubt—vsitting on a hill and looking off 
over the pine tops, into the brimming sunrise. I did 
not read the text—there was no need. It was April, 
the morning sun was flooding the world, the song 
sparrows were singing in the orchard, the red- 
wings were liquid by the meadow brook, and the 
pasture rose steeply up the mountain side to the 
edge of a birch wood fairy white and laced with 
lavender. I climbed the pasture and sat me down. 

Sun and the fecund earth! Buds swelling as they 
have done for untold ages. Grass greening around 
the spring where soon the cattle will browse and 
drink, and then give of their store to man in return 
for his care of them. Out yonder on the plain the 
moist brown earth awaiting the plowshare. And 
then the tops of forests, the flash of bright water, 
and far off the procession of blue hills whence the 

water comes from reservoirs of snow. So ever it has 
ae since the Psalmist hymned it. Thoreau found 
it good, and found it beautiful. He, too, hymned 
it in his fashion. But I could find no words of my 
own that morning. As the little troubles of this in- 
finitesimal fraction of eternity we call Nineteen- 
thirty-three vanished in the amber mists of April, 
only a quotation kept singing in my mind— 

“And underneath are the everlasting arms.” 


WALTER PRICHARD EATON. 


The Scottsboro Case 


HE OUTSTANDING FACTS in this distress- 
Ae case are as follows: Two years ago eight 

Negro boys were convicted in Scottsboro, Ala., 
of having criminally assaulted two girls in a freight 
car in which they were making a trip from Steven- 
son to Paint Rock, Ala. They were sentenced to be 
hanged. 

The case was taken to the United States Supreme 
Court and in November, 1932, the court ruled by a 
vote of seven to two that the trial had not been a 
fair one, as the courthouse was surrounded by ¢ 
howling mob creating terrorizing conditions under 
which a just and impartial verdict was rendered 
almost impossible. The case was returned to the 
Alabama courts for retrial. 

By change of venue, the new trial was held in 
Decatur, Ala., on April 9, 1933, only one of the ac- 
cused being tried at that time. Similar conditions 
of mob excitement and threatenings prevailed. The 
only direct evidence was that of the two girls, both 
of unsavory reputation. One of them held to her 
previous testimony. The other stated under oath 
that her testimony at the first trial, charging as- 
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sault, had been false and was made in the hope of 
escaping arrest and in fear of further trouble to 
herself. She testified that neither she nor her com- 
panion had been assaulted. The lawyer in the de- 
fense brought out the fact that in spite of jury 
regulations no Negroes were ever selected for jury 
panels or allowed to serve. 

The judge was fair-minded and endeavored to 
conduct the trial in a fair and orderly way. 

But the jury brought in a verdict of guilty and 
recommended the death sentence. The other boys 
were hurriedly taken to Birmingham for safety. 
They will be tried separately and doubtless con- 
victed and sentenced, although the trial has been 
temporarily postponed. The next move on the part 
of the defense will be to appeal the case again to 
the Supreme Court. 

The prominent part in the defense was taken by 
the International Labor Defense, a communist or- 
ganization, with which the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People, though it 
had prepared the briefs used and had done much of 
the preliminary work, found it impossible to con- 
tinue. It is, however, deeply interested in bringing 
the case and the problems involved before the Su- 
preme Court and is quietly raising money and 
working toward that end. The Association an- 
nounced on April 12 that although it still differed 
with the International Labor Defense on certain 
methods of procedure and on political philosophy, 
it has put these differences in the background and 
Shall use all its energy in raising funds for the 
defense. 

Such being the story (in bare, dispassionate out- 
line), what concern is it of ours? 

It points to the extreme difficulty of the Negro’s 
obtaining impartial justice in many of our Ameri- 
can Courts today or even fair treatment, and im- 
partial opportunity, in most American commu- 
nities. The failure of democracy in this respect is 
most lamentable, nay, disgraceful. We criticize the 
South, but we of the North are very far from being 
guiltless. 

The Negro people have yet a long, hard road to 
travel, but can we not as churches, communities, 
or individuals do something more, nay, much more, 
to create a friendly feeling and to open the doors 
of industrial and professional opportunity, as more 
and more become fitted for such work? Can we not 
demand justice, taboo prejudice, and apply to every 
race the test “a man’s a man for a’ that” and give 
to each his just due? Shame on a country that be- 
stows citizenship and denies rights! Shame on a 
community that proclaims freedom and neglects 
conscience; that proclaims God and the brother- 
hood of man, and sacrifices its citizens upon the 
altars of Moloch or Baal, of gain or greed, race 
prejudice, class hatred, sectional jealousies or na- 
tional pride! We condemn others, rightly or 
wrongly. Would it not be more to the point to 
amend our own ways? Where there’s a good will 
there’s a good way. 

CHRISTOPHER R, ELior, 


THE UNITARIAN NEWS LETTER 


Church School Activities 


Church schools are invited to con- 
tribute to this column, brief para- 
graphs of an interesting, progressive 
nature. Send to the department of re- 
ligious education. i 


Atlanta, Ga—The school memorizes 
Bible verses, selecting them alphabetically. 
The children search for verses which begin 
with the letter for the day, and which 
have a direct bearing on conduct. They 


write the verses in notebooks and discuss. 


them. in their class sessions. 


Brooklyn, N.Y. (Church of the Saviour). 
—QOne of the classes made scrapbooks for 
the children of the coal miners of Virginia. 


Cleveland, Ohio.—An active church- 
school committee of seven members meets 
once a month to discuss all phases of the 
church school and young people’s activi- 
ties. The committee members assist the 
school in many ways, by attending the 
school sessions and making recommenda- 
tions, by getting in touch with pupils who 
have been absent, and by telling other 
members of the congregation what the 
school is doing. 

A dedication service for pupils and 
teachers is used at the opening of the 
school year. 


Hartford, Conn.—A Mothers’ Club meets 
at the church monthly with an average 
attendance of about twenty-five. The talks 
and discussions pertain to different phases 
of child-training. 


Laconia, N.H.—The school gave an un- 
usual entertainment in March when they 
presented a Mother Goose play and a 
Kinder orchestra. 

For their world friendship project, the 
pupils are making two scrapbooks, one 
to be sent to Madame Paul Hyacinthe 
Loyson in France, and the other to Dr. 
Gabriel Csiki in Hungary. During the 
summer vacation, they met and studied 
these countries. 


Montpelier, Vt—After a rather inten- 
sive study of the Book of Esther and of 
other literature pertaining to the subject, 
the class of senior girls, fourteen to six- 
teen years of age, arranged a program 
which it gave at a meeting of the Women’s 
Alliance. 


New Bedford, Mass.—Members of the 
church school gave the peace~ pageant, 
“World Brotherhood and Peace,” on Peace 
Sunday, and again on Armistice Sunday, 
later repeating it by request at a meeting 
of the Women’s Alliance. 


Pasadena, Calif-—The school, with an 
enrollment of 183 pupils, reports gifts to 
various welfare organizations and to in- 
dividual welfare work amounting to $361, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. (First).—An informal 
fifteen-minute song session preceding the 
regular opening service of worship arouses 
enthusiasm among the school 
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This custom eliminates the problem of 
tardiness, because everyone comes for the 
singing. 

Salem, Mass. (First)—The — school, 
with an enrollment of seventy-two, con- 
tributed $335 to charitable organizations. 
Part of this money was raised through a 
chureh-school fair. 

The Mothers’ Club is an active organi- 
zation which meets twice a month. 


Stow, Mass.—The church vestry, redec- 
orated, rearranged, and hung with new 
curtains, presents the effect of a chapel. 
The change in the attitude of the children 
has compensated for the effort put into 
the project. 


White Plains, N.Y.—While the school 
is assembling on Sunday mornings, the 
pupils gather around the piano for fifteen 
minutes of hymn singing before the formal 
service of worship begins. 


Church Schools Increase Attendance 


The following church schools report an 
increase of at least ten per cent in their 
enrollment for 1932-338: Bangor, Me., 
Barre, Mass., Brattleboro, Vt., Brookfield, 
Mass., Buffalo, N.Y., Calais, Me., Castine, 
Me., Cleveland, Ohio, Denver, Colo., Dun- 
kirk, N.Y., Fitchburg, Mass., Gardner, 
Mass., Hartford, Conn., Hopedale, Mass., 
Laconia, N.H., Lowell, Mass., Montpelier, 
Vt., Montreal, Canada, Nantucket, Mass., 
New Bedford, Mass., New Orleans, La., 
New York, N.Y. (All Souls’), Brooklyn, 
N.Y. (Church of the Saviour), Pasadena, 
Calif., Peabody, Mass., Pepperell, Mass., 
Germantown, Pa., Portland, Ore., St. 
Louis, Mo. (Unity), San Francisco, Calif., 
Springfield, Mass., Sterling, Mass., Stow, 
Mass., Ware, Mass., Warwick, Mass., 
Wellesley Hills, Mass., Windsor, Vt. 


Dr. Robert C. Dexter’s Appointments 


During the months of March and April, 
the secretary of the department of social 
relations of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation filled the following speaking en- 
gagements: 

March 5, Young people’s meeting, Second 
Church, Boston, Mass.; March 8, Alliance 
meeting, West Newton, Mass., and Uni- 
tarian Club, Boston; March 14, New Bed- 
ford, Mass., Alliance; March 26, Green- 
field and Amherst, Mass.; March 27, 
Worcester, Mass., Women’s Club; March 
29, Winchendon, Mass., Laymen’s League; 
April 2, Universalist Church, Orange, 
Mass.; April 9 and 10, Bangor, Me.; 
April 12, Preaching mission on the reli- 
gious implications of present-day economic 
problems, Rockland, Mass.; April 138, 
Worcester County Leagué of Unitarian 
Women, Uxbridge, Mass. : April 18, Com- 
munity Church Alliance, New York City. 


A Record Mission Attendance 


A Unitarian Laymen’s League institute 
of liberal religion, held in All Souls Uni- 
versalist Church in Grand Rapids, Mich., 
March 12-19, drew an attendance which 
ranged between 200 and 300 and reached 


members. a peak of 350. 


Gifts for the Miners 


Dr. Frederick R. Griffin, who is receiv- 
ing money for the work of the Friends 
in West Virginia and Kentucky, acknowl- 
edges to date the following cash contri- 
butions: 


Mrs. Bertha W. Silsbee, Dorchester, 


Masgs,{' Sctt. os seis seates: eles oa ee Se 
Mr. and Mrs. Edson Reifsnider, 

Provincetown, Mass. ...........: 5.00 
Mrs. Dora S. Clark, Vernon, N.Y. .. 5.00 


Walpole Branch Alliance, Walpole, 


INGE, fis ea ate ss Cees wt oe eRe oe 15.00 
Mrs. Elinor M. B. Spencer, Sharon: 

Mass! i. RUSS iin ths ls oe ee 5.00 
Arlington Street Church, ‘acess 
«MASSE. s casas +p haves an ae 25.00 


First Universalist Sunday School, 


Harrisville, Rolo sis. sensi ane 2.00 
Unitarian Sunday School, North- 
Doro; (MEBSS)/ LAiVSELe 3.3 tee 3.00 
Unity Club Alliance, First Church, 
Cohasset, Maser c: cnctcs) noe eaeeete 25.00 
Reformed Christian Church, 
Women’s Alliance, Barneveld, N.Y. 10.00 
Rev. W. A. Taylor, Barneveld, N.Y. 1.18 
Miss Mary L. Baker, Templeton, 
Mass! (.:b tease Ces pe be eee 5.00 
Rey. Anita T. Pickett, Y. P. R. U., 
Barnstable, Mass.) fcc.is uae eee % 2nOU 
Rev. Albert L, Hill, Wilton, N.H. .. 1.00 
Mrs. Fred FE. Robbins, Carlisle, 
MASS. Gh cle ohlabidt bie ohio bites hiv tidht daenOO 
Women’s Branch Alliance, All Souls 
Church, Schenectady, N.Y. ...... 20.00 
Dr, Robert Cy Dexter xs «.cagenes sy 5.00) 
Third Religious Society Sunday 
School, Dorchester, Mass, ...... 8.00 
Anonymous! Jisa. eho ems Cd ble See 25.00 
Mrs. T. B. Sears, Vallejo, Calif. (For 
nursing equipment) ............ 5.00 


This is in addition to very generous con- 
tributions from all over the country of 
clothing, books, baby clothing, nursing 
material, ete. Both cash and material are 
still urgently needed and contributions 
will be gratefully received. 


Professor Mather, Mr. Parsons, 
at League’s Annual Meeting 


Professor Kirtley F. Mather, head of 
the department of geology at Harvard 
University and a well-known speaker and 
writer on the relation of science and reli- 
gion, and Herbert ©. Parsons, president of 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League, will be 
the speakers at the fourteenth annual 
meeting of the League, to be held Mon- 
day evening, May 22, of Anniversary 
Week. The meeting is scheduled for 8 p.m. 
in Lorimer Hall of Tremont Temple, Bos- 
ton, Mass. ; 

“Living in a Machine Age” will be Pro- 
fessor Mather’s topic, and President 
Parsons will discuss “The Laymen’s 
League as an Instrument of Progress.” 

Meetings of the Council of the League 
will take place at League headquarters, 
25 Beacon Street, Monday morning at 
9 o'clock, and at 8 o'clock Tuesday morn- 


ing, at the Boston City Club. The latter 


is the Council’s annual meeting, at which 
officers are elected. 


Amc, ae sgyae 
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Subscribers by Groups 


" _ The Six Leaders 
a sending subscriptions 
to The News Letter 

We are publishing from week to 
week a list of the six groups sending 
the largest number of subscriptions 
to The Unitarian News Letter. Esti- 
mates will be made on date of going 
to press. Any group can enlarge its 
list at any time. A well-directed ef- 
i fort may put your group in the lead. 
\ Marblehead, Mass., Alliance branch 
(Mrs. Cecil Doe)—12; 

Newburyport, Mass., Alliance branch 
(Mrs. Florence P. Walcott)—10; 

Winchendon, Mass., Putnam Alliance 
(Mrs. Raymond H.- Tryon)—9; 

Washington, D.C., All Souls’ 
(Laurence C. Staples)—9; 
Yonkers, N.Y., First Unitarian Congre- 
| gational Church (Rey. Hilary G. Rich- 
 ardson)—8; 
| Toledo, Ohio, Outlook Chapter, Lay- 
men’s League (Charles H. Vischer)—8. 


Church 


Alliance Meets and Elects Officers 


| The annual luncheon of the Andover, 
| N.H., branch Alliance was held April 5. 
Mrs. Mary Roby, the president, gave the 
| welcoming address. Professor Bronson 
| Saxild delivered an interesting lecture on 
“Culture in Education.” The following of- 
| ficers were elected: President, Mrs. D. M. 
Welch; vice-president, Miss Ethel Bean; 
secretary, Mrs. Josephine Hamp; treas- 
urer, Miss Lillian Ward. Mrs. Welch was 
elected delegate to the meeting of the New 
England Associate Alliance which met in 
Portsmouth, N.H. 7 


Mothers and Daughters, Presidents 
For the third time, mother and daugh- 
ter have been elected president of the 

Women’s Alliance and of the Junior Alli- 
ance of All Souls’. Church, Washington, 
Bi D.C. Mrs. Fred G. Harden is the newly 
. elected president of the Women’s Alliance, 
and her daughter Jean of the Junior Alli- 
ance. Previously, Mrs. G. W. Coggeshall 
and her daughter Dorothy, Mrs. Truman 
Abbe and her daughter Margaret, have 
occupied these positions. 


Shoalers’ Luncheon 

There will be a luncheon for Shoalers, 
Thursday, May 25, of ‘Anniversary Week, 
at the Twentieth Century Club, 3 Joy 
Street, Boston, Mass. The tickets will be 
seventy-five cents apiece. The chairman is 
Miss Margaret Nichols, Salem, Mass. 
Tickets will be on sale at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, during Anniversary Week. The 
number of tickets available is limited. 


Enter the Church-School Exhibition 

The annual exhibition of church-school 
work will be held during Anniversary 
Week, May 21-27, at the headquarters of 
the American Unitarian Association, 25 
Beacon. Street, Boston, Mass. 

All churches are invited to contribute 
work that has been done in their schools. 
Bach article should be marked. with the 
' following information: Name of the 
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church school, name and age of the pupil, 
name of the teacher, course of study, any 
special information about the article, and 
whether it is a loan or a gift. Except by 
special request, loaned articles will not be 
returned until after the Religious Educa- 
tion Institute to be held at the Isles of 
Shoals, July 8-15, where the materials 
will also be on exhibit. 

Eighty churches from all parts of the 
United States were represented in the ex- 
hibition last May, which was larger and 
more varied than that of the previous 
year. We hope that the number of churches 
will be greater this year. 

Packages may be sent to Miss Gertrude 
H. Taft, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., 
express collect, and should arrive not 
later than May 18, 1933. 


200 Key People Appointed 
~ to Promote Shoals Plan 


The Isles of Shoals Unitarian Associa- 
tion is preparing interesting plans for next 
summer. A key person has been appointed 
in two hundred Unitarian churches to dis- 
seminate Shoals information, and keep 
prospective delegates in touch with sum- 
mer plans. So strong is Shoals enthusiasm 
that almost one hundred of the key people 
had accepted the position within a week 
of the time when the letters were sent 
to them. Early in March, thirty of them 
gathered at luncheon at the Arlington 
Street Church lunch room in _ Boston, 
Mass., to discuss plans and means of pro- 
moting interest in the Shoals. Many 
churches are to have Shoals dinners or 
Shoals evenings, with speakers and the 
showing of slides or moving pictures. 
Thursday, May 25, during Anniversary 
Week, there will be a Shoals luncheon at 
the Twentieth Century Club, 3 Joy Street, 
Boston. 

The dates of the meetings this year are 
as follows: 

Young People’s Religious Union, June 
24 to July 8; Religious Education Insti- 
tute, July 8 to 15; Women’s Alliance, 
July 15 to 22; General Conference, July 
22 to 29; Congregationalists, July 29 to 
August 12. 

American Unitarian Association week 
and Vacation week will be suspended this 
year due to the small attendance of the 
past two seasons and the resulting sub- 
stantial increase in operating loss. It is 
hoped that such action will result in in- 
creased attendance during the other 
weeks, and, therefore, in a more success- 
ful season from every viewpoint. 

The News Letter for May will be a 
special Star Island number. It will include 
material of marked interest for all Shoals 
enthusiasts. 


Favors Free Church Plan 


At its last monthly meeting, the Women’s 
Alliance of the Church of the Messiah, 
Montpelier, Vt., devoted the discussion 
hour to a full consideration of the Free 
Church plan. Following this forum, the 
Alliance went on record as favoring this 
plan, and recommended its adoption at 
the next annual meeting of the American 
Unitarian Association. 


Laymen’s League Lines 


An exhibit of posters illustrating Uni- 
tarian principles, history and activities 
is being prepared by League headquarters, 
and several of the posters will be dis- 
played at the time of the Anniversary 
Week meetings in Boston, Mass., May 
21-27. 


Austin T. Levy, head of the Stillwater 
Worsted Mills and prominent advocate 
among industrialists of the thirty-hour 
week for workers, will speak at the next 
meeting of the Minute Man Federation 
of the League at Westford, Mass., May 14, 
on “Profitable Wages.” Mr. Levy’s address 
before the Eastern Convention of the 
League last September on “Aristocracy of 
Business” has been printed in pamphlet 
form for distribution. 


The annual meeting of the Old Colony 
Federation of the League, at which of- 
ficers for next year and federation dele- 
gates to the Eastern Convention next 
September were chosen, was held at the 
Unitarian church in Rockland, Mass., pre- 
ceding the final meeting of a preaching 
mission on “Liberal Religion Considers 
Economic Justice.” Dean Clarence R. 
Skinner of the Tufts College School of 
Religion, was the speaker that evening, 
discussing “Liberal Religion Considers 
‘What Can I Do?” 


Reprints of both editions of ‘Certain 
Men and Women of America’’ have been 
made by League headquarters. The leaf- 
let describes the social and educational 
services rendered by Unitarians. One edi- 
tion has blank spaces for imprinting by 
the local parish; another has additional 
matter explaining “how a Unitarian’s 
social idealism grows naturally out of 
his Unitarian principles.” 


The following nominees for member- 
ships on the Council of the Laymen’s 
League are being voted on by mail ballots 
sent to every member of the League: 
Ernest G. Adams, Providence, R.I., life 
member of the League and ardent worker 
for League and denomination; Francis L. 
Coolidge, Boston, Mass., formerly presi- 
dent of the King’s Chapel chapter; Larry 
S. Davidow, Detroit, Mich., secretary of 
the Detroit chapter; Woodworth James, 
Brookline, Mass., formerly president of the 
Brookline First Parish chapter; Professor 
Charles A. Mann, Minneapolis, Minn., 
formerly president of the Minneapolis 
chapter; Arthur Shrigley, Philadelphia, 
Pa., active and influential in the Phila- 
delphia church and chapter; Cecil HE. 
Whitney, Norwell, Mass., president of the 
Norwell chapter. 
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Ministry to the Unemployed 


Moraup. By George K. Pratt, M.D. New 
York: The National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene. 60 pp. $.25. 


The greater part of the books that are 
issued concerning the depression either 
present specific and detailed plans for so- 
cial reorganization to prevent unemploy- 
ment or are descriptions or analyses of 
some particular relief project. “Morale” 
is neither of these, but it meets an in- 
sistent need on the part of everyone, 
whether he be social worker, physician, or 
minister, or friend, who comes in touch 
with the unemployed. 

Our attitudes to our fellowmen are too 
frequently determined by certain super- 
ficial impressions which they make on us. 
These impressions are largely conditioned 
by our own stereotypes. We think of our 
friends who are out of work, or those 
who apply to us for relief, as “ugly,” 
“suspicious,” “depressed,” “restless,” “lack- 
ing in initiative,” “careless,” etc. What 
we do not realize, and what Dr. Pratt 
points out so clearly, is that these reac- 
tions are entirely unfair and unjust. We 
fail to understand what months of unem- 
ployment have done to the ambition of the 
unemployed, and what lies behind the 
belligerent attitude of many of the un- 
employed who are living in constant dread, 
not only because of insufficient food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter, but because of their loss 
of status. 

Dr. Pratt points out very briefly and 
clearly the ways in which anyone seek- 
ing to help can prevent complete mental 
breakdowns: One may be an intelligent, 
respectful listener, and one may provide 
some other form of activity for those 
whose main activity, work, has been taken 
away. ‘ 

It would be impossible to summarize the 
sixty-odd pages of “Morale.” The book 
is not too long to read, even for those who 
are wrestling with the difficulties of the 
problems which the depression has 
brought. It should be read by everyone 
who in any way is brought into contact 
with the victims of unemployment. Every 
minister in the country should have a 
copy of this little book. The reviewer 
knows of nothing published since 1929 
that will afford ministers and social work- 
ers such definite, concrete suggestions in 
dealing with the individual victims of the 
depression. R. 0. D. 


Making Life Better 


MAKING Lire Berrer. By Elicood Worcester. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 

Here is a spiritual interpretation of 
life, simply, candidly, and persuasively 


expressed. The author endeavors to show 
that the condition of the world today is 
due to lack of faith in God and love, and 
the power of the life of Jesus Christ. He 
explains away many fears and depressions. 
Ile produces a wholesome state of mind as 
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he paints vividly the coexistence of posi- 
tive religious faith and mental health. 
He gives the benefit of a wealth of per- 
sonal experience in connection with the 
fields of healing, prayer, and psychical re- 
search. The philosophy of the book is 
markedly Christocentric, and at the same 
time reveals unusual insight into the life 
of the spirit. If the reader cannot travel 
the entire way with Dr. Worcester’s per- 
sonal religious convictions, he will, 
whether layman or clergyman, find the 
book as a whole to be none the less inter- 
esting and helpful. D. MCL. G. 


Richmond Hill Sermons 


RICHMOND HiLy SurRMONS. By J. D. Jones. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. $1.50. 


These sermons by the minister of the 
Richmond Hill Congregational Church of 
Bournemouth are the product of a logical 
mind and a forceful personality. They 
make good reading for the student of 
homiletics, and they undoubtedly seem 
even more convincing to the man in the 
pew. The theology of the preacher is 
strictly orthodox, and for those who can 
accept his premises the challenge of these 
sermons is exhilarating. But there are 
many chapters of the book which rise 
above the limitations of theological im- 
plication, and which emphasize the modern 
needs both in individual character and in 
ecclesiastical effort. One cannot read these 
sermons without realizing what strength 
of conviction means to the preacher. 

A, W. B. 


Book of Common Worship 


Book or CoMMON WorSHIP. For use in the 
several communions of the Church of Christ. 
Compiled by Bishop Wilbur P. Thirkield and 
Rev. Oliver Huckel. New York: E. P. Dutton 
and Company, Ine. $1.50. 

The editors of this book have done an 
admirable piece of work for the more 
conservative churches which desire to in- 
troduce liturgical forms of worship. The 
book contains ten orders of worship for 
morning and evening; forms for the vari- 
ous special services which take place from 
time to time; well-arranged responsive 
readings; and a collection of prayers and 
additional service materials. The contents 
have been chosen with admirable taste 
and with wide knowledge from sources 
ancient and modern, and have been put 
together with good judgment and on sound 
liturgical principles. 

The point of view may be described as 
that of moderate evangelicalism, entirely 
freed from any particular denominational 
emphasis. The traditional dogmas of the 
church, which so often come to the sur- 
face in the “Book of Common Prayer,” 
have mostly disappeared from this book, 
though the Christological strain runs 
through its pages. While its tone is too 
conservative to make it useful to Unita- 
rians, the book marks a long step forward 
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in the improvement in the forms of wor- 
ship hitherto so widely prevalent in Prot- 
estantism. It may well be compared with 
the not dissimilar “Free Church Book of 
Common Prayer,’ which has found wide 
acceptance among the non-conforming 
evangelical churches of Great Britain. 
H. W. F. 


Inspirational Meditations 


THE WAY. By William Pierson Merrill. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $2.25. 


This is a book of “daily meditations 
on the way of life, according to Jesus.” 
A reading is provided for each day in the 
year. For each reading the author chooses 
a text, which, if brief, is printed in full. 
If the text is of several verses, the reader 
is told where to find it. Upon this text the 
author comments, and then provides a 
brief prayer. 

The book is admirable. The choice of 
passages, from the teachings of Jesus, is 
well made; the prayers are well chosen: 
and the comments are illuminating. For 
a reader who desires to find in Jesus “the 
way, the truth and the life” this is an 
excellent guide. It is essentially a book 
for personal reading, and for meditation 
in solitude; a book to bring the reader 
into discipleship with Jesus. Such disciple- 
ship will bring the loyal reader into an 
understanding of the mind of the Master. 
Yet though it is a book for reading in 
solitude, it will send the reader forth 
to do his Christian duty in the world of 
men. H.H.S. 


Tabloid Reviews 


AN AMIABLE ADVENTURE, By Amy Hemin- 
way Jones. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.90. 

This book is of only slight interest. It 
records the impressions and experiences of 
two women who suddenly decided to make 
a trip around the world. They started 
from New York, but the “Amiable Ad- 
venture” begins when they set out from 
San Francisco. They visited Japan, Korea, 
Manchuria, China, Cochin China, Cam- 
bodia, Siam, Penang, Burmah, India, Iraq 
and Syria. They never got very far be- 
neath the surface of the countries they 
visited, and were evidently travelers who 
desired to see much rather than deeply. 
It is pleasant reading, with touches of 
humor here and there, and will introduce 
the redder happily to countries more or 
less familiar. O23. Bi 


You AND YoursEeLt¥. By Albert George Butzer. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. $1.00. 

This little collection of sermons in 
Harper’s Monthly Pulpit is worth the 
attention not only of the layman but of 
the minister as well. It is an excellent 
example of the attraction and power of 
common sense in preaching. The problem 
which the author considers from many 
angles, the relation of the individual to 
life, while in no sense new, is still most 
important today. The solution suggested 
is that of a religious faith based not on 
creed but on experience of God, not on 
theology but on common sense, a common 
sense not of cold reason, but of the heart. 
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The Program for Anniversary Week 


“The Duty and Responsibility of the Religious Liberal to Lead the Way in Remaking Our World”’ 


HE program of Anniversary Week 
this year will seem to those wh» 
are accustomed to attend these 
meetings to be much the same as in 
former years. This is inevitable because 
during Anniversary Week our many Uni- 
tarian organizations hold their annual 
meeting, but a study of the program will 
disclose the fact that this year more than 
ever before these organizations realize the 
responsibility that lies upon us as liberals 
to face and to do our best to solve some 
of the immediate problems of the day. 
Leadership is needed as never before and 
liberal leadership is always needed. 

If a single title could be used to de- 
seribe the addresses which will be given 
during the week, it might well be “‘The 
Duty and Responsibility of the Religious 
Liberal to Lead the Way in Remaking 
Our World.” 

The Festival of the Junior Choirs of 
Metropolitan Boston will again open the 
week on Sunday afternoon, May 21. This 
feature was added to the program last 
year and its worth and value has been 
proved during the past year by the estab- 
lishment of nine more junior choirs. Dr, 
John H. Lathrop of Brooklyn, N.Y., will 
preach the Anniversary Sermon at Arling- 
ton Street Church Sunday evening and 
the devotional service will be conducted 


by Rey. James Luther Adams of Salem, 
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Mass. 
On Monday, one of the most important 
meetings will be that of the Unitarian 


SUNDAY 


4.30 p.m. Junior Choir Festival of the Uni- 
tarian church schools of Greater Boston, at the 
First Church. Short sermon by Dr. Charles EH. 
Park, minister of the church. The public is 
cordially invited. 


5.00-7.00 p.m. Tuckerman 
house. Tea will be served. 


7.45 p.m. The Anniversary Sermon in Arl- 
ington Street Church. The devotional service 
will be conducted by the minister of Arlington 
Street Church, the president of the American 
Unitarian Association and Rev. James Luther 
Adams of Salem, Mass. The sermon will be 
preached by Dr. John H. Lathrop, of Brooklyn, 
N.Y. Musie by the full chorus choir of the 
church under the direction of Thompson Stone. 


MONDAY 


9.00 a.m. Morning prayer in King’s Chapel. 
The service will be conducted by Rev. Abbot 
Peterson of the First Parish in Brookline, 
Mass. Raymond C. Robinson is in charge of the 
music at these services 

9.00 a.m, Meeting of the Council of the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League at 25 Beacon Street. 


9.30 a.m. Annual business meeting of the 
Massachusetts Convention of Congregational 
Ministers, in King’s Chapel, Reports, election 
of officers and committees, and other business. 

10.00 a.m. Annual public meeting of the 
Massachusetts Convention of Congregational 
Ministers, in King’s Chapel. Reports, election 
Charles C. Keith of the Eliot Congregational 
Church, Roxbury, Mass. Scripture reading by 
Rey. Paul Harmon Chapman of the First Con- 
gregational Society, Unitarian, Lexington, 
Mass.; addresses by Dr. Charles R. Joy, ad- 
ministrative vice-president of the American 
Unitarian Association, and Rev. Dwight 
Bradley of the First Church in Newton, Mass., 
both on “The Free Church of America.” 
11.00 a.m. Annual meeting of the Unitarian 
etae Union at Bulfinch Place Church. 

mbers are urged to assemble promptly. Ad- 


School open 


vy Dr. Clarence Skinner, dean of 
Crane. Theological School, Tufts College. Dis- 
cussion will follow. 


Ministerial Union at the Bulfinch Place 
Church, with Dr. Clarence R. Skinner, 
Dean of Crane Theological School, Rey. 
Lon Ray Call of Braintree, Mass., and 
Rev. Dale De Witt of Hollis, N.Y., as the 
speakers. Monday evening at the Old 
South Meeting House, Dr. Albert C. Dief- 
fenbach of Newton Center, Mass., will ad- 
dress the Fellowship for Social Justice 


on “Religious Sanctions for the New Era,” 


and in Lorimer Hall at Tremont Temple 
later Monday evening at the annual pub- 
lic meeting of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League, Professor Kirtley F. Mather will 
speak on “Low Tide for Democracy” and 
Herbert C. Parsons, the president of the 
League, will speak on ‘‘The Laymen's 
League as an Instrument of Progress.” 
Tuesday the one hundred and eighth an- 
nual meeting of the American Unitarian 
Association will be held at Tremont 
Temple as usual. The customary reports 
will be reduced to a minimum, to allow 
ample time at the morning session for 
full discussion of the proposal of the 
Joint Universalist-Unitarian Commission 
to establish the Free Church of America 
and at the afternoon session the only 
speaker will be Rev. Raymond B, Bragg, 
who will present ‘‘A Platform for Liberal- 
ism,’ thus leaving the afternoon session 
free for the discussion of resolutions and 
of reports of the commissions on the taxa- 
tion of church property and ministerial 
pensions. Tuesday evening the Young 


1.00 p.m. Luncheon of the Unitarian Min- 
isterial Uniop at Bulfinch Place Church. Tickets 
at $.60 should be secured in advance from the 
secretary, Rev. Payson Miller, Wayland, Mass. 
Addresses by Rev. Lon Ray Call of Braintree, 
Mass., and Rey. Dale De Witt of Hollis, N.Y. 

2.30 p.m. Annual meeting of the Unitarian 
Fellowship for Social Justice at Bulfinch Place 
Church, to be followed by an address and 
discussion. 

3.00 p.m. College Centers Conference, Fifield 
Memorial Room, 25 Beacon Street. 

8.30 p.m. Senexet House (The Retreat, 
Ine.) at Edward Everett Hale Chapel, First 
Church. Speakers, Dr. Charles E. Park, Dr. 
Frederick R. Griffin. William Roger Greeley 
will preside, and twenty-four slides of Senexet 
will be shown. Senexet House at Putnam, Conn., 
will be open to guests throughout the week. 

0 p.m. Annual meeting of the Unitarian 
Service Pension Society in the Directors’ Room, 
25 Beacon Street. 

4.00-6.00 p.m. The Hospitality Committee 
will welcome delegates and friends at 25 Beacon 
Street. Simple refreshments will be served. 

5.00 p.m./ Meeting of the Guild of Parish 
Workers, Bulfinch Place Church. Supper for 
members at 6.00 p.m. Meeting open to the 
public at 7.00 p.m.; address by Dr. Maxwell 
Savage of Worcester, Mass. 

7.00 p.m. Public meeting of the Unitarian 
Fellowship for Social Justice at the Old South 
Meeting House. Address by Dr. Albert C. 
Dieffenbach of Newton Center, Mass., on ‘‘Reli- 
gious Sanctions for the New Bra.” 

8.00 p.m. . Annual meeting of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League at Lorimer Hall, Tremont 
Temple. Addresses by Professor Kirtley F. 
Mather of Harvard University on “Low Tide 
for Democracy,” and by Herbert C. Parsons, 
president of the League, on ‘The Laymen’s 
League as an Instrument of Progress.” 


TUESDAY 


8.00 a.m. Annual meeting of the Council of 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League, Boston City 
Club. Election of officers. 

9.00 a.m. Morning prayer in King’s Chapel. 
The service will be conducted by Dr. Vivian T. 
Pomeroy of the First Congregational Parish, 
Unitarian, Milton, Mass. 


People’s Religious Union will hold its 
annual public meeting at the Arlington 
Street Church, with Rey. Palfrey Perkins 
as the speaker. 

Dr. Thomas H. Billings, of Salem, 
Mass., will give the annual address to the 
Berry Street Conference on Wednesday 
morning, and as usual, the General Alli- 
ance will hold its annual meeting at Tre- 
mont Temple, with both morning and 
afternoon sessions, the principal speaker 
in the afternoon being Rey. Herbert 
Hitchen of West Newton, Mass. The meet- 
ings on Wednesday will close with the 
Ware Lecture at the Arlington Street 
Church. The Lecture will be given this 
year by Professor Jesse H. Holmes of 
Swarthmore College, on the subject, “We 
and Our World.” Rev, Herbert Hitchen 
will conduct the devotional exercises. 

On Thursday the Unitarian Historical 
Society will celebrate the two hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Joseph 
Priestley. The commemorative address 
will be given by Dr. Frederick R. Griffin 
of Philadelphia, Pa. The Unitarian Festi- 
val will be held this year at the Hotel 
Somerset on Thursday evening, with a 
distinguished list of speakers including 
Hon. Charles Francis Adams, former Sec- 
retary of the Navy; President John A. 
Cousens of Tufts College ;'Victor A. Friend, 
president of the Universalist General Con- 
vention ; and Dr. Frederick R. Griffin. The 
complete program follows. 


9.45 a.m. Annual meeting of the American 
Unitarian Association in Tremont Temple. 


Devotional service conducted by Rey. 
Stephen H. Fritchman of Bangor, Me. 

Announcements and appointment of com- 
mittees. 

Necrology, 1932-1933. 

Report of Fellowship Committee and wel- 


come to new ministers, Dr. George F. Patterson. 

Report by the treasurer and statement by 
the chairman of the Finance Committee. 

Report of the Universalist-Unitarian Com- 
missions recommending the establishment of 
the Free Church of America, Dr. Frederick R. 
Griffin, Perey W. Gardner. 

Election of officers. 

2.00 p.m. Annual meeting of the American 
Unitarian Association (continued). Devotional 


service conducted by Rey. Skillman E. Myers 
of Burlington, Vt. 
Report of the Committee on Ballots. 
Annual address by Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 


president of the Association. 

Address, “A Platform for Liberalism,” Rev. 
Raymond B. Bragg, secretary of the Western 
Unitarian Conference. 

Report of the Commission on Taxation of 
Church Property and the Commission on Min- 
isterial Pensions. 

Reports of the Committees on Credentials 
and Resolutions. 

4.00 p.m. Junior Alliance conference, Fifield 
Memorial Room, 25 Beacon Street. 

4.00—6.00 p.m. Members of the First Church 
Club will welcome delegates and friends to 
BHdward Everett Hale Chapel, First Church. 


4.30 p.m. International Work conference, 
Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon Street. 

8.00 p.m. Annual open meeting of the Reli- 
gious Arts Guild at Edward Bverett Hale 


Chapel, First Church. There will be a demon- 
stration of the advantages and practical uses 
of various types of pulpit and chancel fittings, 
including church and church school altars and 
altar cloths, vases, candlesticks, reading desks, 
ministerial and choir gowns. Several speakers 
will participate. An exhibit, including ecclesi- 
astical work loaned by the Society of Arts and 
Crafts of Boston, will be on display in the 
Chapel from 6.45 p.m. Visitors welcome. 


8.15 p.m. Public meeting of the Young 
People’s Religious Union at the Arlington 
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Street Church. Address by Bradford Gale, 
president-elect of the Young People’s Religious 
Union. Address by Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Buf- 
falo, N.Y, All friends of the ¥Y. P. R. U. are 
cordially invited to attend this meeting. 


WEDNESDAY 


9.00 a.m. Morning prayer in King’s Chapel. 
The service will be conducted by Dr. Frederick 
R. Griffin of the First Unitarian Church of 

iladelphia, Pa. : 

Se ae Beak Meeting of the Berry Street 
Conference in the Edward Bverett Hale Chapel 
of the First Church. The speaker will be Dr. 
Thomas H. Billings of Salem, Mass. Open to 
inisters only. 
10.00 wae Annual meeting of the General 
Alliance of Unitarian and Other Liberal Chris- 
tian Women in Tremont Temple. Blection of 
officers, annual reports, and other business. 
A collection will be taken for the missionary 
work of the General Alliance. Brief addresses. 

12.45 p.m. Luncheon and informal meeting 
of former students of Harvard Divinity School 
(Theological School in Harvard University), 
in Bulfinch Place Church. 

2.30 p.m. Public meeting of_ the General 
Alliance of Unitarian and Other Liberal Chris- 
tian Women in Tremont Temple. The devotional 
service will be conducted by Rey. Dan Hun- 
tington Fenn, Chestnut Hill, Mass. Address by 
Rey. Herbert Hitchen, West Newton, Mass. ; 

4.00 p.m. Mrs. Louis C. Cornish invites 
the wives and widows of ministers to the Bul- 
finch Place Church immediately after the after- 
noon meeting of the Alliance. At 4.30 p.m. Mrs, 
Frederic J. Gauld will speak about “Senexet 
and show slides, and Mrs. Cornish will speak 
about her visit to Unitarian churches in 

rope. Supper at 6 p.m. 
at abe oak Members of the Alliance of 
King’s Chapel will welcome delegates and 
friends to King’s Chapel House. 

4.15 p.m. Conference for members of Al- 
liance Religious Education committees, Fifield 
Memorial Room, 25 Beacon Street. : 

4.30 p.m. The committee on Friendly Links 
invites interested friends to an informal con- 
ference and a cup of tea at the Children’s 

ission. ‘ 
rs 5.00 p.m. Vesper service at the First Church 
under the auspices of the Young People’s 
Religious Union. Service conducted by Miss 
Blizabeth L. Kennedy of Chestnut Hill, Mass. ; 
prayer by Horace B. Robinson, Montelair, N.J. ; 
sermon, “A New Religious Focus,’ by Edward 
A. Cahill of Roslindale, Mass. 


6.00 p.m. Evening Alliance delegates’ dinner 
eonference; Berkeley Lunch, 3386 Boylston 
Street. Tickets $.75. ; : 

8.00 p.m. The Ware Lecture will be given 


in the Arlington Street Church by Professor 
Jesse H. Holmes, Swarthmore College. Subject, 
“We and Our World.” The president of the 
Association will preside and Rey. Herbert 
Hitchen of West Newton, Mass., will conduct 
the devotional service. This is the twelfth of 
the annual lectures to be given on the Founda- 
tion established in honor of the distinguished 
services of three generations of the Ware 
family to the cause of pure Christianity. 


THURSDAY 


9.00 a.m. Morning prayer and communion 
in King’s Chapel. Service conducted by the 
minister of King’s Chapel and Rey. Palfrey 
Perkins of Buffalo, N.Y.; address by Mr. 
Perkins. : 

9.45 a.m. Annual meeting of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society in the Edward Everett 
Hale Chapel of the First Church. Devotional 
service conducted by Rev. Arthur W. Olsen 


of Billerica, Mass. Business meeting. Address 
by Professor W. Linwood Chase of Boston 
University on “Measuring Results in Church 


School Teaching.” 

10.00 a.m. Open meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Social Service committee of the General 
Alliance, Arlington Street Chapel. Reports of 
Alliance social service will be given by repre- 
sentatives from several states. 

10.00 a.m. Annual meeting of the Unita- 
rian Historical Society in King’s Chapel. Re- 
ports and election of officers. The Society will 
celebrate the two-hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Joseph Priestley. The address will be 


given by Dr. Frederick R. Griffin of Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
11.00 a.m. Cheerful Letter conference, Eliot 


Hall, 25 Beacon Street. 

12.30 p.m. Luncheon of Shoalers at Twen- 
tieth Century Club, 3 Joy Street. Tickets $.75. 

12.30 p.m. Luncheon and annual meeting 
of the Meadville Alumni Association in Bul- 
finch Place Church. Address by Dr. Francis A. 
Christie. For tickets for the luncheon, apply 
to the Hospitality Committee at 25° Beacon 
Street. 
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2.00 p.m. Annual meeting of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society (continued). Unfinished 
business. Group conferences. Leaders: Kinder- 
garten and Primary—-Dr. Abigail <A. Eliot, 
Boston, Mass.; Junior and Intermediate—Dr. 
A, Gertrude Earle, Boston ; Senior—Miss Susan 
M. Andrews, Boston; Superintendents—Rev. 
Stephen H. Fritchman, Bangor, Me. Address 
by Professor Hornell Hart of Bryn Mawr 
College on “Youth and Religion in an Age of 
Intellectual Upheaval.” 

2.30 p.m. Post Office Mission Conference, 
Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon Street. 

4.00—6.00 p.m. Members of the Alliance of 
Arlington Street Church will welcome dele- 
gates and friends to the Parish Hall of the 
church. 

6.30 p.m. Unitarian Festival at the Hotel 
Somerset. William C. Crawford, chairman of 
the Festival Committee and Toastmaster. Ad- 
dresses by Hon. Charles Francis Adams; Dr. 
John A. Cousens, president of Tufts College; 
Victor A. Friend, president of the Universalist 
General Convention ; Dr. Frederick R. Griffin, of 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Tickets on sale at the Bookshop, 25 Beacon 
Street, on and after Monday, May 22. Dinner 
tickets $3.00 each. Seats in the boxes at $1.00, 
$.75 and $.50. General admission after 7.30 
p.m. $.25. Mail orders for tickets should be 
addressed to N. Winthrop Robinson, 25 Beacon 
Street. 


FRIDAY 


9.00 am. Morning prayer in King’s Chapel. 
The service will be conducted by Rev. Edwin 
M. Slocombe of Lynchburg, Va. 

10.00 a.m. Conference of Alliance Presi- 
dents in the Hdward Everett Hale Chapel of 
the First Church. 

1.00 p.m. Tuckerman School Association 
annual meeting at the Tuckerman School. 

5.30 p.m. Annual meeting of the Young 
People’s Religious Union at the First Parish 
Church in Dorchester, Mass. Registration of 
delegates. Informal reception. 

6.00 p.m. Annual Y. P. R. U. banquet. 
Tickets $.75 each. Applications for tickets 
should be made to Y. P. R. U. office, 25 Beacon 
Street, before May 23. 

7.00 p.m. Devotional service in the church 
conducted by Rev. Dan Huntington Fenn, 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. 

7.30 p.m. Annual business meeting in the 
church. 


SATURDAY 


2.30 p.m. Outdoor pienic of the Greater 
Boston Federation of the Y. P. R. U. Allan 
Wood, chairman. Picnie will be held at Babson 
Park, Wellesley Hills, Mass. Games, box supper 
followed by entertainment and dancing, for 
which there will be a charge of $.50. Dancing 
until 11.80 p.m. All Unitarian young people 
are cordially invited. 


Rev. Charles R. Joy Receives Degree 


The degree of doctor of sacred theology 
was conferred on Rey. Charles Rhind Joy, 
administrative vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association by the Pacific 
Unitarian School for the Ministry. The 
ceremony occurred during the sessions of 
the Pacific Coast Conference at the First 
Unitarian Church of San Francisco, Calif. 
President William S. Morgan said he was 
conferring the degree upon an effective 
minister of religion, a capable administra- 
tor of the missionary efforts of our Uni- 
tarian Fellowship and an ardent advocate 
of international peace. 


DAVENPORT, Iowa.—A new group of the 
younger women of the First Unitarian 
Church has been organized, and has taken 
the name of The Juniors. Regular meet- 
ings will be held the first and third 
Wednesday afternoons in each month. 
Mrs. Dorothy Hubbell Skelly has been 
elected leader. 


‘formed for the purpose of paying for his 
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The Eugene Broadcast 


Rev. Ernest M. 
highly esteemed by station KORE 


One of the most highly esteemed pro- 
grams broadcast from station KORE of 
Eugene, Ore., is the Sunday afternoon 
hour taken by Rev. Ernest M. Whitesmith, 
minister of the Community Liberal Church. 

The church itself began broadcasting 
five years ago, paying for it at the rate 
of $500 a year. At the end of the year 
the church did not feel that it could afford 
it longer and it was discontinued. A few 
months afterwards the manager of the 
station said that they had received so 
many inquiries regarding the reason for 
the discontinuance that the station had 
decided to ask Mr. Whitesmith to resume 
every Sunday afternoon as a_ station 
feature to be known as “The Sunday 
Magazine of the Air.” He was to be given 
perfect freedom to say what he wished 
on matters theological, educational, social, 
economic and political, they relying on 
his courtesy and judgment to keep the sta- 
tion out of trouble. This proved very satis- 
factory for a year or more, the announcer 
several times referring to it as the feature 
“of which station KORE is most proud.” 

But the expression of uncompromisingly 
liberal views on all matters began to 
arouse the conservatives who clamored to 
be given free time also to present their 
side of life. This began to make increas- 
ing discontent, and last September a new 
deal was made. An organization was 


Sunday afternoon broadcasts as an in- 


dependent feature which would thus give | 


him a great deal more freedom and save 
the station from criticism. 

As matters now stand, Mr. Whitesmith 
has an entire hour, from two to three 
o’clock every Sunday afternoon. Of this, 
thirty minutes is usually taken up by his 
address and the other thirty minutes by 
groups of students from the University 
who furnish music, readings, occasional 
Speeches and short plays. 

An interesting feature of this is that 
no member of the broadcasting company 
is a member of the church nor do they 
by any means always agree with the minis- 
ter, particularly on international affairs 
upon which he is frequently quite out- 
spoken, for they are all Legionnaires. 
But the manager said: “We like your 
style. A radio speaker must not hem 
and haw about things. He must say, ‘Here 
it is, take it or go to hell.’” 

The station operates on a frequency of 
1400 kilocycles, and is a hundred watt 
station with a good constituency. There 
is no other station in Eugene, which is 
the seat of the State University. 


Rev. Richard Hall Accepts Call 


Rev. Richard Hall has accepted a call 
to the First Parish in Kennebunk, Me. 
Mr. Hall graduated from the Meadville 
Theological School last June, and has 
been supplying the pulpit in Kennebunk ~ 
for the past three months. - 


Whitesmith’s program 


‘ 
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Building Internationalism 


Caravaning for Peace with the Y.P.R. U. 


6 HAT would you do if someone 
\X/ hit you on the nose?” “What do 
you think of birth control?” “Are 
you paid by Moscow?’ With rapier-like 
directness such questions were thrust at 
the members of the Young People’s Reli- 
gious Union Peace Caravan last summer 
in their eight weeks’ tour of northern 
Ohio. Further enlivenment came when we 
‘engaged in a free-for-all discussion at a 
labor forum and when we camped in such 
“dangerous” places as a ladies’ parlor in 
a Methodist church and a_ horseshoe 
pitching court beside a Lutheran church. 
These are just a few incidents from the 
most exciting and worth-while summer 
I have ever spent. 

But just what was accomplished? Cara- 
vaning yields many intangible values as 
do teaching and preaching, but concrete 
“hard-as-nails” achievements derive as 
well. Here are > five practical accomplish- 
ments: 

1. Plans of study and entertainment 
around the theme of world friendship 
were suggested and given to scores of 
school teachers and principals through 
lectures at the Ohio State WUwiversity 
summer session and through personal 
contact. 

2. About 2,000 “Programs for World 
Citizenship,” outlines of projects and 
Suggestions, were given at two confer- 


ences to Methodist young people who 


represented almost every ital League 


_ in the state. 


3. Caravan talks were given at 125 
meetings of churches, luncheon groups, 
Schools, clubs, homes, in twenty-five cities 
and towns. Radio talks and an address 
at a reformatory were also given. 


. 4. Local organizations for the study of 


international relations were organized. 


5. A dozen book displays were set up 
in as many libraries. 

The more imponderable assets should 
not be slighted for a moment. The peace- 
caravan movement represents a stupen- 
dous effort to achieve a genuine world- 
minded outlook. Changing attitudes is in- 
finitely more tedious than changing tires 
even on the old Model T Ford. Nothing 
is easier for the ordinary person than to 


_dogmatize about issues which are some- 


what remote. Again and again we found 


_neatly tied and labelled bundles of preju- 
' dices about Manchuria, the League of Na- 


tions, and war debts—bundles composed 
of odds and ends of press accounts, 
magazine articles, “cracker-batrel”’ phi- 
losophizing,—bundles into which the light 
of expert opinion and enlightened ethics 
had never penetrated. 

One pillar of business in a small town 
roared, “Let’s make the tariff so damned 


high that none of the foreigners’ goods 


can come in at all.” A high-school girl 
made the blasé observation, “A war is 
a good thing to keep the population 
down!” Since world problems do not ap- 

pear to enter into the “give and take” 
_ Situation of every-day living, people can 

dulge themselves in such pathetically 


vicious generalities without fear of con- 
tradiction. 


Throughout the Summer five peace cara-’ 


vans faced again and again such provin- 
cial and chauvinistic thinking, thinking 
not confined to one state by any means 
but found in the more effete and intellec- 
tual circles as well. Through a presenta- 
tion of the irresistible facts which demand 
greater international cooperation, the 
“caravaners”’ attempted to nourish and 
create the attitudes of a new and nobler 
citizenship wherein the nations and races 
of the world shall be regarded as mem- 
bers of one body, not for the sake of pure 
sentiment but for sound business, if you 
please. This is what I mean by the im- 
ponderable element in caravaning for 
peace. There is nothing metaphysical 
about attitude-building, and although it 
cannot be measured in ordinary terms, it 
can be measured in terms of people who 
are working, not sentimentalizing, with 
a most realistic purpose—to erect a so- 
ciety which will be ravaged no longer by 
sporadic reversions to the jungle. 


hs 
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For the last two summers Unitarians 
have shown their zest in building a world 
without war by sending out peace cara- 
vans. Young men and women will march 


again this summer on the same quest; 
again Unitarians must be represented. 


Last year the Y. P. R. U., the Alliance, 
the laymen’s groups and individuals made 
the Y. P. R. U. peace caravan possible; 
this year the same must be done. Appeals 
for money have become pitifully familiar 
but caravaning is an appeal to thinking, 
—thinking which leads to definite action. 
When the hazards to peace mount each 
day we cannot give ourselves up to des- 
pair and inescapable confusion but must 
rather demonstrate our optimism, one of 
the most religious qualities, in aiding the 
dynamic work of the peace caravans. 
The cost of training and equipping two 
“caravaners,” sending them into a given 
territory for two months, and giving them 
a small honorarium for their services, is 
$600. This work so well started must be 
earried on. Gifts for this purpose will be 
gratefully received and may be sent to 
Mrs. Elizabeth Hall Frederick, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. Now, as never be- 
fore, the world seeks to be awakened to 
the need of peace and the means of se- 
curing it. The watchword is “carry on.” 
CHARLES A. ENGVALL. 


The World’s Seven Great Historic 
Religions 
A Comparison and an Appreciation 


By 
JABEZ T. SUNDERLAND, D.D. 


This pamphlet does not deal with Unitarianism as such, but 
it is Unitarian in spirit, in that it regards all religions as 
belonging to one family and studies all with sympathy. 


Published for free distribution 


A. U. A. No. 323 


Order by number, not by title. : 


PUBLICATIONS DEPARTMENT 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 


25 BEACON STREET 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Youth Views 
the Ministry 


A concise statement of the opportunities of the 
liberal ministry for the young man who has the 
necessary qualifications. 


Published for free distribution 


A. U. A. No. 334. 


Order by number, not by title. 


PUBLICATIONS DEPARTMENT 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 


25 Beacon Street 


Boston, Massachusetts 
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THE WAYSIDE 
COMMUNITY PULPIT 


Men believe a thing 


when they act as if it 
were true. 


SPINOZA 


Radio Services 

The following services will be broadcast 
the coming week: 

Bangor, Me., Unitarian Church, Rey. 
Stephen H. Fritchman, Thursday, 9 p.m., 
Station WABI, 1200 kilocycles. 

Chicago, Ill., People’s Church, Dr. Pres- 
ton Bradley, Sunday, 10.45 a.m., Station 
WBBM, 770 kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rey. 
smith, Sunday, 2 P.M., 
1400 kilocycles. 

Hartford, Conn., First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. Charles Graves, Sunday, 11 a.m., 
Station WDRC, 18380 kilocycles. 

Hollywood, Calif., The Humanist So- 
ciety, Rev. Theodore Curtis Abell, Sunday 
6 p.m., Station KNX, 1050 kilocycles. 

Minneapolis, Minn., First Unitarian 
Chureh, Rey. John H. Dietrich, Sunday 
10.30 a.m., Station WDGY, 1180 kilocycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., First Congrega- 
tional Church, Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin 
Sunday, 11 a.m., Station WNBH, 1310 
kiloeyeles. 

Sioux City, Ia., Rev. Gordon Kent, Fri- 
day, 4.30 p.m., Station KSCJ, 1330 kilo- 
cycles, 

Tampa, Fla., Dr. Carlyle Summerbell, 
Tuesday, 7.30 p.m., Station WMBR, 187( 
kilocycles. 

Account must be taken of the differ- 
ences in standard time. 


Calendar 


White- 
KORE, 


Ernest M. 
Station 


April 30. 

Channing Conference will meet in the 
Bell Street Chapel, Providence, R.I., 
afternoon and evening. 


Essex Conference will meet in Peabody, 
Mass. Speakers at the afternoon session 
will be Dr. Charles FE. Park and Rev. 
James Luther Adams. Subject, ‘The 
Reality of God.” Speakers at the evening 
session will be Dr. Thomas H. Billings, 
Dr. Walter R. Hunt and Rev. Edward H. 
Cotton. Subject, “One Hundred Thousand 
Unitarians at Work.” 


May 2-4. 


Religious Education Association in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


Second Church Calls DuBois LeFevre 


Rev. DuBois LeFevre has accepted a 
call to the Second Church in Boston, Mass., 
and will preach his first sermon as minis- 
ter of the church May 21. 
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Of Religious, Educational, Social, and Charitable Organizations 
which receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association! THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 

Churches of the United States and Canada 
Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street 2416 Allston Way 
Chicago Berkeley 


LEAGUE WEEK 
AT THE SHOALS 
July 8—15 


Institute of Religious Education—Lay- 
men’s Conference—Evening Lectures 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
TWwENTY-FIvE Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
for children of all races and creeds. 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children 


Mxs. ENDIOOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 
Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Olerk. 
PAUL O. OABOT, Treasurer. 

PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary, 


20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


FOUNDED 1844 
trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President SYDNEY B. SNOW, D.D. 
5701 Woodlawn Avenue 
Chicago 


Proctor Academy for Boys| ]he Tuckerman School 


(Founded in 1879) 
“In the foothills of the White Mountains” 


54th year opens September 13. Accredited by 
New England and other Colleges. Preparation 
for Board Examinations. Graduates in 22 col- 
leges. Practical Arts. Special preparation for 
Wentworth Institute. Junior School. All sporis. 


Reasonable rates. Unitarian Auspices. Write 
Headmaster, Carl B. Wetherell, Box 16, 
Andover, N.H. 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 
A Normal School for Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers 
REV. LYMAN V. RUTLEDGE, President 
For particulars address 
DEAN DOROTHY DYAR, A.B., B.D. 
33 West Cedar Street Boston, Mass. 


Unitarians and Universalists 
Plan Conference in Bangor, Me. 


The proposed Free Church of America 
will be discussed by Dr. Roger Etz, gen- 
eral superintendent of the Universalist 
Church, and Dr. George F. Patterson, ad- 
ministrative vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, at the morn- 
ing session of a conference of Universalist 
and Unitarian churches in and around 
Bangor, Me., to be held in the Bangor 
Unitarian church, Tuesday, May 2. 

At a “good fellowship luncheon” a wel- 
come to Bangor will be extended by James 
G. Wallace, city manager, and “Good Fel- 
lowship” will be the topic of a talk by 
Rev. George Riley, minister of the Uni- 
tarian Church, Ellsworth, Me. At the 
afternoon session, there will be these ad- 
dresses: ‘How Laymen Can Help 
Strengthen Our Churches,” Rev. Vincent 
Silliman, minister of the Unitarian Church, 
Portland, Me.; “How Ministers Gan Help 
Strengthen Our Churches,” James Muillen- 
burg, dean of the College of Arts and 
Science, University of Maine; “Youth and 
the Church,” Rey. Warren Dawes Veazie, 


president of the Maine Young People’s 
Christian Union. 

The banquet program will include short 
talks by Dr. Etz, Dr. Patterson, Mr. 
Veazie, Mr. Silliman, Dr. Garfield Morgan 
and Dean Muillenburg. An address will 
be given at the evening session on “Why 
the World Needs the Liberal Churches,” 
by Dr. Morgan of Lynn, Mass. 


Resolutions for the Annual Meeting 


The president of the American Unitarian 
Association has appointed Charles S. 
Bolster, chairman of the committee on 
resolutions for the annual meeting of the 
Association, Tuesday, May 23. Mr. Bol- 
ster’s address is No. 1 Federal Street, 
Boston, Mass. Resolutions intended for 
the action of the delegates at the annual 
meeting may be sent to him at the above 
address. This plan, adopted by resolution 
of the annual meeting in 1930, is intended 
to give opportunity to the committee for 
the consideration of resolutions and thus 
facilitate the work of the meeting. Reso- 
lutions from the floor may, of course, be. 
presented as usual. 

WALTER R. Hunt, Secretary. 
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received since January 14: 


Pension Society Gifts 


The following donations to the Unita- 
rian Service Pension Society have been 


Balance brought forward ......... $3,913.11 
Arlington Street Church Women’s Al- 

iigece, Boston, Mass. ............ 8.00 
Women’s Alliance, Marietta, Ohio .. 25.00 
Society for Christian Work, First 

Unitarian Church, San Francisco, 

Calif. Aas. OBR eee 100.00 
Women’s Alliance, Schenectady, N.Y. 10.00 
Women’s Alliance, St. Cloud, Minn. .. 5.00 
Rev. Dan H. Fenn, Chestnut Hill, 

hale SRG eet cass Hiei ee 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Jamestown, N.Y. .. 5.00 
_Ladies’ Industrial Society, Quincy, Ill. 5.00 
First Parish, Barre, Mass. ........ 21.40 
Women’s Alliance, Hartford, Conn. .. 30.00 
Unity Church, North Haston, Mass. .. 50.00 
Walpole Town Congregational Society, 

MREOLEy) NV ERer Od eichicthiets Girelalelateveeie « 5.00 
Rev. Arthur H. Winn, Flint, Mich. .. 5.00 
Unity Church, Montclair, N.J. ...... 25.00 
Women’s Alliance, Middleboro, Mass. 5.00 
Joseph Priestley Associate, Philadel- ‘3 

EPR aha. 2 Sc ected rerwiaseppsiisiiane) «© </s > oie 50.00 
Antoinette Brown Blackwell Alliance, 

MAUDETH;- Neder cmaris treats cis ee os sa 5.00 
King’s Chapel Committee on Charities 

and Appeals, Boston, Mass. ...... 100.00 
Virst Unitarian Congregational So- 

ciety, Buffalo, N.Y. (given by Mrs. 

Lucien Howe of Cambridge, Mass.) 10.00 
Theodore Parker Alliance, West Rox- 

fame, | SMASR ire oy lakre «elateth Sameieieiays"e 10.00 
Ladies’ Aid Alliance, Norwell, Mass. 1.00 
Sunday School, First Unitarian 

Church, Richmond, PRP aitc) ivate esis 5.00 
First Unitarian Church, Richmond, Va. 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Framingham 

MMO PHETe, Mage. coisas ae ore'e cts os ns 10.00 
Ladies’ Aid Alliance; Needham, Mags. 10.00 
Unity Club Alliance, Rockland, Mass. 10.00 
Katherine T. Thayer ‘Alliance, Cin- 

“cho bi2) 7) pg.) 0) igen at oo ecereD Aa ORCC EA 25.00 
Women’s Alliance, First Unitarian 

Church, Cleveland, Ohio ........ 25.00 
Women’s Alliance, Flushing, N.Y. 5.00 
Unity Alliance, Montclair, N.J. 4 10.00 
Christ Church Alliance, Dorchester, 

| IE ate) 38 i FH Gannon etc 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Clinton, Mass. .... 2.00 
Nora Christian Free Church, Hanska, 

BUParern AALS . Sex ERR ea ois 10.00 
Women’s Alliance, Second Church, 

Marshfield Hills, Mass. .......... 10.00 
Third Congregational Society, Spring- 

Rete) DLASN. toa Miancicis sc 0 state's 2 oie 25.00 
, Mrs. Josiah E. Bacon, West Newton, 

Mass. ‘In memory of Josiah Bp. 

oo gS EEE gS: Sc, DES ee ene 100.00 
Miss Annette O’B. Walker, Thomas- 

LCR) Rte ee ec ices 20,00 
Women’s Alliance, Toronto, Canada .. 62.00 
Ladies’ Aid Society, First Icelandic 

Federated Church, Winnipeg, 

SUE CR 89 as oe Tic) eR 5.00 
First Parish in * Cambridge, Mass. 32.00 
Women’s Alliance, Eastport, Me. .... 5.00 

* Women’s Alliance, Houston, Texas .. 2.00 
First Parish, East Bridgewater, Mass. 3.00 
First Parish Alliance, Cambridge, 

GTC hier e Aas ote. eS een aan 50.00 
Women’s Alliance, “Meaaville, Pa. 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Bangor, Me. 5.00 
First Parish in Beverly, Mags. ... 73.50 
Pliot Alliance, Church of the Messiah, 

Bt TOUS: WOW Rai cele <lotetesictelaits ares 15.00 
Women’s Alliance, Milton, Mass. . 100.00 
Women's Alliance, First Congrega- 

tional Society, Salem, Mass. ...... 50.00 
Women’s Alliance, Unity Home, New 

MGATOML” MAAR Wek eres so eae en os 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Sanford, Me. . 10.00 
Women’s Alliance, First Parish Church, 

Portland,  Nie.1 5's shies wan ewe en's + ees 50.00 
Women’s Alliance, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 10.00 
Women’s Alliance, Oakland, Calif. .. 10.00 
Women’s Alliance, Hudson, Mass. 10.00 
Women's Alliance, Duluth, Minn. .... 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Winthrop, Mass. 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Belfast, Me. . 15.00 

_ Women’s Alliance, Second Congrega- xl 

tional Church, Northampton, Mass. 15.00 
Ladies’ Association, Uxbridge, Mass. 10.00 
First Unitarian Church, Houston, 

Pre 6 eS 4 oe 5.00 
eee oo SE ae 20.00 
3.00 

5.00 

15.00 

5.00 

7.55 

5.00 

ee 25.00 

2.00 

25.00 

xe ere RIE 50.00 
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Women’s Alliance, Amherst, Mass. $2.00 
Evening Alliance, Syracuse, N.Y. .... 5.00 
Keene Congregational Society, Keene, 

ENGELS cis cour, «cee, pe te A, al cee Has 10.00 
Agnes L. Spencer, Boston, Mass. “In 

memory of Harold Clegg Spencer” . 10.00 
Women’s Alliance, Pittsfield, Mass. 5.00 
Ladies’ Benevolent Society, Barre, 

EASE ee.. hs HEMREne sche eo SM eras aN Mei Ga 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Lawrence, Mass. .. 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Helena, Mont. .... 5.00 
Women's Alliance, Littleton, Mass. 10.00 
Rebecca Williams Hawes Alliance, 

EASA WOO, | UNGMEe el. sctomisnarierata os on 30.00 
Women’s Alliance, Ayer, Mass. ...... 3.00 
First Parish Alliance, Dorchester, 

IMEASS 8.5.0 CSR cc ss a cretetiemiere tes 10.00 
Wollaston Alliance, Wollaston, Mass. 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, First Unitarian 

Church;; Louisville}! Ky: 2 tle oss 10.00 
First Congregational Parish, Arling- 

GORATH SS: se SRO C Hoe so. a sn. 5 agente seeboas 60.00 
Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, N.Y. 40.00 
First Congregational Parish, Peter- 

SOS NOSE 5 emer: os) sai toa Minie wre © 25.00 
First Unitarian Church Hugene, 

ORG tensa 33. PNG a's) os SRE see le 5.00 
First Congregational Parish, Milton, 

RE SHTLL a) 5 c.im vi RI C= +c ep eee hee 320.06 
First Unitarian Society, Plainfield 

ING UE tere sac ott Sos tamete atic. cach ta, Se nee 5.00 
Unitarian Congregational Society, 

Syracuse,. N.Y. seen nee 90.00 
Women’s Alliance, Keokuk, Iowa 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, First Unitarian 

Church, Philadelphia, Pa. ....... 50.00 
Women’s Alliance, Memphis, Tenn. 5.00 
Unity Alliance, North Haston, Mass. 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Bulfinch Place 

Chureh, Boston, Mass. .......5..- 5.00 
Ladies’ Unitarian Association, Pea- 

Dodgy: Masser iy. ciohbiasine > eae dongs 1.00 
Women’s Alliance, Westminster Con- 

gregational Society, Providence, 

1558 DAR id OP LIB alean eaRt t a kcor it 10.00 
First Parish Church, Billerica, Mass. 13.80 
Women’s Alliance, Charlestown, N.H. 1.00 


Contributors 


Rosert C. DEXTER is the secretary of 
the department of social relations 
of the American Unitarian ASsso- 
ciation. 

WALTER PRICHARD WATON is an au- 
thor and lecturer. He was for- 
merly a member of the Council of 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League. 


CHRISTOPHER R. Evior is minister 
emeritus of the Bulfinch Place 
Church, Boston, Mass., and hon- 
orary minister-at-large of the 
Benevolent Fraternity of Churches. 
He is a vice-president of the Bos- 
ton branch of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of 
Colored People. 

CHARLES A. ENGVALL is the chair- 
man of the pre-voting committee 
of the Commission on Social Re- 
sponsibility of the Young People’s 
Religious Union. He is a student 
at the Theological School in Har- 
vard University. 

Mires Hanson, Jr., is the minis- 
ter of the First Parish in Weston, 
Mass. He is the Literary Editor 
of The Christian Register, and 
served for several months as Act- 
ing Editor. 

L. O. HarrmMan is the Editor of 
Zion’s Herald, and is a member of 
the Editorial Council of the Reli- 
gious Press. 

WALTER R. Hunt is the secretary of 
the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. 


GEORGE LAWRENCE PARKER is’ the 
minister of the Unitarian Church 
in Keene, N.H. 


TNS, 
Women's Alliance, Hinsdale, Wl. .... $5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Pl: vinfield; NJ... 25.00 
Unitarian Society, Santa Barbara, 

Cote ss Se eters lea ee. ee 0.00 
Second Church, Salem, Mass. ...... 40.00 
Women’s Alliance, Eyanston, Il. ; 5.00 
Rev. McDonald, Brookfield, 

EMAGS.! |. tenet ca. te cone 2.00 
First Parish in Cambridge, Mass. 0.00 

$6,283.42 
Rowe Camp July 1-9 

Dates for the tenth season of Rowe 

Camp, ‘Connecticut Valley Week,” have 


been set at July 1-9, and a program of 
profitable addresses, conferences and reec- 


reation is being planned. 


Fifty campers 


can be accommodated. Information as to 
rates, accommodations and program can 


be 


Arthur Schoenfeldt, 


had from the new 


Cohasset, Mass. 


chairman Rey. 
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The Unitarian 
Book of the Month 


Humanism 
States its Case 


By J. A. C. FAGGINGER AUER 


Professor of Church History in Harvard 
University, and Tufts College 


6“ 


So convincing and even ex- 
citing is this book, that it would 
be difficult to give it anything but 
unqualified praise. . We earnestly 
hope that other books as valuable 
will follow by the same author. 
A writer who succeeds as does he 
in clarifying basic issues and de- 
lineating fundamentals can do much 
to give sound direction to the move- 
ment on the road to its maturity.” 
The New Humanist. 


“Humanism is fortunate to have an 
advocate like Dr. Auer, (who) 
writes with the kindling warmth of 
a true scholar and the detachment 
of a scientist. . The book is worth 
careful reading. Tek 

Editorial in The Christian Leader. 


M . This book, because the issue 
with which it deals is so momentous, 
and is engaging the minds of so 
many scholars of the first order in 
our day, will have an enduring 
value in the theological world. It 
was inevitable that finally a book 
such as Dr. Auer’s ... should come 
from the Harvard Theological 
School. . Dr. Auer faces the future 
with becoming serenity, presenting 
the new, yet old religion of 
Humanity. . . . My only criticism 
of the book would be. that Dr. Auer 
is far too modest. 


The Christian Register. 


$2.00. At all bookstores 


THE BEACON PRESS, Publishers 


25 Beacon Street + « Boston 


PLEASANTRIES 


9” 


Visitor : “And how old are you, Bobbie? 
Bobbie: “I’m just at the awkward age.” 
Visitor: “Really? And what do you call 
the awkward age?’: Bobbie (bitterly)— 
“I’m too old to ery an’ too young to 
swear.” 


—The Nantucket Inquirer and Mirror. 


Tommy: ‘Mother, can’t the cook put up 
my lunch instead of you doing it?’ 
Mother: “It’s no trouble, dear.’ Tommy: 


“T know, but cook’s got a better appetite 
than you.’—Christian Inde. 


Would-be Employer: “Have you any 
references?” Would-be Employee: “Sure; 
here’s the letter. To whom it may con- 
cern: ‘John Jones worked for us one week 
and we’re satisfied.’ ” 

—Christian Endeavor World. 


“According to this paper,’’ observed Mr. 
Goodwin, “an Ohio man has lived a year 
on beer alone.” “Well, that’s as it should 
be,’ rejoined Mrs. Goodwin. “Any man 
who lives on beer ought to be compelled 
to live alone.” 


Son in college was applying pressure 
for more money from home. “I cannot 
understand why you call yourself a kind 
father,’ he wrote his dad, “when you 
hayen’t sent me a cheque for three weeks. 
What kind of kindness do you call that?’ 
“That’s unremitting kindness,’ wrote the 
father in his next letter. 

—The Congregationalist. 


We Need Your Old Clothes, 
Newspapers, Magazines, Ete., Your Cash 
and Your Prayers. Call our Truck, Ver- 
non 6711—Adv. of social settlement in 
the Baltimore News. 

Can you use some old, 
prayers?—The New Yorker. 


Furniture, 


unanswered 


Recently in a magazine article Bernard 
Shaw boasted that he knew how to make 
an excellent cup of coffee. A country 
parson wrote to him asking for the re- 
cipe. Shaw granted his request, but at 
the bottom of the letter wrote the follow- 
ing: “I hope that this is a genuine re- 
quest and not a surreptitious mode of 
securing my autograph.” The parson re- 
plied: “Accept my thanks for the recipe. 
I wrote in good faith, and, in order to 
convince you of that fact, allow me to 
return what it is obvious you infinitely 
prize, but which is of no value to me— 
your autograph.” 

-New York Morning Telegraph. 


Compositors are supposed to be able to 
decipher all sorts of handwriting. Even 
that of editors and ministers and 
geniuses. On this point one of the oldest 
printers in Cleveland tells us this story: 
“A number of years ago Dean Williams 
came into the office with the manuscript 
of a sermon. Now that he is no longer 
Dean Williams but a great bishop, I may 
be allowed the reminiscence. ‘You must 
let me have the proof of this tomorrow,’ 
he said. I told him that the time was 
too short—he must give me two days at 
least. ‘No, that is impossible, said he, 
‘I must preach this sermon tomorrow. It 
is a special sermon. I wrote it ten years 
ago and now I can’t make out a word 
Ofeat.’” 


THE CHRISTIAN REGI\TER 


Pensions Paid 
Depend on 


Contributions Made 


Has your church done its proper 
part this year for the support of 
our aged clergymen? 


Send checks promptly to 
ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Unitarian Service Pension Society 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


The following hotels are worthy of patronage. 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE. 
SCHOOL and TREMONT STREETS 


Near A. U. A. 
600 Guest Rooms with batb and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Ba Ripert re minutes to A.U.A. Room 
ith bath, $3-$5 Phone, KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up. 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up. 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


COURSES: Business Administration, Accounting, 
Executive Secretarial, Stenographic Secretarial, 
Stenographic, Business, Bookkeeping and Finishing 
For Catalogue address F, H. BURDETT, Pres. 
156 Stuart St., BOSTON, Tel. Hancock 6300 
Day and Evening Classes 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 
6 or more insertions. Minimum charge 
$1.00. Watch these columns each week. 
Rute card furnished on request. 


FOR RENT.—Small summer cottage, fully 
furnished, on the St. Lawrence, opp. Clayton, 
N.Y. Safe and healthy location for children. 
$60 July 1 to September 1. Inquire of Charles 
Lyttle, 5701 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


Subscribe NOW for 
THE REGISTER 


Founded in 1821 


“IT enjoy The Christian Register,” a sub- 
scriber writes us. “It is a source not only 
of information that every Unitarian needs, 
but of unfailing inspiration.” 


$3.00 A YEAR 
Sane, Progressive, Spiritual 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Aprit. 27 1983 ¢ 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DIS- 
CIPLBS, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
D.D. Church service at 11 a.m. Disciples School 
at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 

BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686). 
School and Tremont Streets. Minister, Rev. 
John Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men's 
voices, Raymond C. Robinson, organist and 
choirmaster. 11 a.m. Morning Prayer with 
sermon by Dean Willard L. Sperry, D.D. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819). 
80th Street and Lexington Ave. Dr. Minot 
Simens, minister. Welcome to friends and 
visitors. Sunday service, 11 a.m. Chureh School, 
11 a.m. 


NEW YORK—BORO. BROOKLYN—Church 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe 
Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all downtown 
subway trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) 
John Howland Lathrop, D.D., Bdward Jay 
aT ministers. Services at 11 a.m. and 
As p.m. 


WOODSIDE COTTAGES 
A Private Sanitarium 


pa eny, adapted for nervous and convalescent 
individuals x 8 dread the usual institutional 
features. Provided with truly homelike sur- 
roundings, Woodside guests are encouraged to 
take part in normal associations. No committed 
cases. 


F. C. Southworth, M.D., Supt., Framingham, Mass. 


PULPIT 


and CHOIR GOW Hl $ 


Embroldered Pulpit Ha 
Bookmarks, etc. guitgst 
Custom Talloring for Clergymen 
Specialists in Church Vestments 
and Embroideries for half a century 


COX SONS & VINING 
131-133 E. 23d St. New York 


$2.50 
At all bookstores 


THE BEACON PRESS, Publishers 
25 Beacon Street -:- -: Boston 


